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emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from i^grali, only leaving beMiid him 
some furniture for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time, he applied to Shaikh Salim Ohishti of Fathpiir Sikri 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gfujariit, ho 
implored the good offices of Akbar’s foster-brother, the gcnerouB Khau i 
A’zain Mirza Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, difierent from his covetous accusers, he had not cost the state any- 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mubarak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son Abul Faiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with his son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawi leanings 
and Shfah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi\s poems* had been noticed at court, — Akbar then lay before Ohitor — 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap- 
proaching doom, and prevailed on the governor to secure the victim tliis 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubarak’s house, Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubarak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment ; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Ohitor.t Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar s good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There 
is no doubt that it was in this school of misfoituue that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 


^ Abul Taiz wrote under tbe uom-d e-plume of Faizi, 

t 30tb Eabf I, 975, or 24ib September, 1567, Tbe ode which Faizi presented 
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broader jsentiments tlie clique of the ^Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser- 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of Mkami and naqli^ or ma^gul and manqM.^ 
Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Ahul Fazl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pastef^ 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated tlioiightfurperusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points 'of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre- 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita- 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Ahul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubarak's numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Faizi in the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar’s friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl ; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi's brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manusoripts. As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Abul Fazl in the Akbarnamah, almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread thd path ,of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 


Page 540, note. 
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Eie, served but to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon ; I longed for interviews with the lamal of Tibet 
or with the pMiis of Portugal, and 1 would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did I at first resist their ad- 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire to do my appointed 
work in the world ; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
I was thus presented at Court. As I had no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the Ayat nhEursi^^ 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrali. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering."’ 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of BihM' and Bengal. Faizi accompanied the expedition; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Faizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Fazl attended 
Court immediately on the emperor"s return to Fathpur Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jami’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qoran, entitled ^ Surat ul Fath,’ ^ the Chapter of 
Victory.’t 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’ Abdunnabi, had every cause to feel sorry 


* I^ame of tke S56th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 
t The details of Abul Pazihs introduction at Court given in Badaoni differ slightly 
from Abul Pazl’s own account. 



at Faizi’s and Abnl FazFs successes f for it was now, after Aklbar’s 
return from Bih^r, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Baddoni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the Pharaoh-like pride’^ of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
jpassed by his Chief- Justice on Shfahs and others heretics” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the valu^ of his Hindu subjects, he^ 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ^ enquire.^ It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.f The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of argu- 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even iu the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only 
increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis' 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers be- 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdum ul-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh ’ Abdunnabi, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhdum a fool and cursing him. Abul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Abul Fazbs fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 


^ Bad^oni ascribes to Makbdum ul-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abul 
Fazl’s character ; for the first time he saw Ahul Pazl, he said to his disoipIe% 
What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable?” Bad. Ill, ^2,^ 
t Vide pp. 170 
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impossible ; and tlioiigb headstrong kings as "Alatiddm Kliilji had before 
tried to raise the law of expediency maclahat i waqt) above 

the law of the Qoran, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of the empire independent 
of the Mnlla. Hence when Abnl Fazlfour years later, in 986, brought 
up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles of 
Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion n o 
superiority over other f or ms o f worship .'^ The learned party seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even s i gned th e remai jgible dociimept; whic h 
Shaikh Blubarak in conjunction_w^his^^ had draf ted, a document 
which 1 beliey^s^nds unique in the whole Church History of Isla m. 
Badaon i has happily preserved ajcomplete copy of it.f The em peror 
w^as certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned 
of a ‘ llujtahid’,^. e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The ‘ intellect of the just king’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi and Makhdum ul-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaikh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the reali- 
zation of the progressive movement. The document,” says Abul Fazl 
in the Akbarn amah, “ brought about excellent results,— (1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; the good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect toleration (guih-i- 
fail, or ^ peace with all’) was established ; and (3) the perverse and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the disinterested motives of 


* Paa-es 178, 17.9. 


t Vide p. 186. 
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his Majesty;, and thus stood in the pillory of disgrace/^ The copy of the 
draft which was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh Mubarak’s own 
handwriting, and was dated Eajab, 987 (September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwa rds, Shaikh ’ Abdunna bi and Makh dum ul-Mulk 
were s^t to Ma kkah , and Sh aikh Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abul Eazl was, may beseem 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarndmah the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his 
character that neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his 
household.” 

The disputations had now come to an^end (A. D. 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting frienjlship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received rmnmhs^ or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's personal friendship, both remained at court in Fath- 
pur Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Faizi was appointed Sadr of i^grah, Kalpi, and Kalinjar, in 
which capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenures {say ur glial), which in consequence of fraudulent practicevS on the 
part of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holdeis them- 
selves had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; 
and Abul Fazl, in the very beginning of 1585, was promoted to the man- 
sab of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and 
was in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of Dihli, 
Faizi’s rank was much lower; he was only a commander of Four Hun- 
dred. But he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse^ 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 
honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have given him. Though the emperor did 
tiot pay much attention to poetry, his appreciation of Faizi’s genius was 
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but jnst ; for after Amir Klmsrau of Dikii, Muhammatlau India has 
seen no greater poet than Faizi.* 

In the end of 1589, Abul FazI lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnamah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to Hi>s will ; but no 
one lives long in tlie caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do w^eli to accept coiisolationd^f 

Eeligions matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Dm i Ilah i, or ‘ the Divine Faith, ^ the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one Go d an d in Akbar as His 
viceregent (A//cfZ//a/<!) on earth. The Islamitic pra 3 "ers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the ‘ elect’ was based on that of the P arsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus The new era {fartJch % ildJn)^ 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance : they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, which 
after all affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul Fazl was 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak’hiii, hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen Ins influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahangir] also be- 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as we shall see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild phins. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli- 
city, On entering the house, he found forty -writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qoran. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he stiid, What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment betw^eeii Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the ZakMrat-ul Khatcdnm. He says that 

For his works, vide p. 548. 
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Abul FazI repented of his apostacy from Islam, and used at night to visit 
imognito the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, request-™ 
ed them to pray for the stability of Abul FazFs faith/^ sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, What shall I do ^ 
And just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Faizi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors 8iic« 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a ^fiace in Paradise ; for it is related 
in several books that Shah Abul Ma’ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of 
saintly renown,"^ once expressed his disapproval of Abul Fazhs words 
and deeds. But at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books com- 
mences with the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love,’ and these 
words have saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul Fazls works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qoran, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi- 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. A bul F azL 
F aizi , and scholars as B adao ni, I sfaqib K han, S haikh Sul tan, Haji Ibrah im, 
Sh aikh Munaw war and others, were engaged in historical and scientific 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Plindi into PersiaE.t 
Faizi took the Lilawati, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Fazl translated the Kalilah Damnah under the title of ^ Ay dr Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the tr anslation of t he 
Mahabharat and in the composition of the Tdrzkii i Alft^ the ^ History 
of the Millennium.’ The lastmentioned work, curious to say, has an 


^ Born A. H. 960; died at Labor, 1024. Khazinat p. 139« 

t Vi.de pp.*104, 105. 
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intimate connection with the Malidtiwi movement, of which pnrticiilars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’xilafs death 
the disciples of the millemiiuin had to suffm' persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
“the milleiiniuni was revived during the discussions in Fathpiir Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amiili's stamp, with this im- 
portant modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ' Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest iiitlii- 
ence on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tarikli i Alfi, 
therefore, was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed 
thousand (alf) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related from a Slii’ah point of view, mid 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 
of the Prophet had been made the starting point, not the hijrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Mad in ah. 

Towards the middle of A.H. 1000 (bogining of 1592, AD.), 
Akbar promoted Abul Pazl to the post of Diihazari, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Abul Fazl now belonged to the gieat Aimrs 
(iimam % libdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate at- 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, Faizi was sen| to the 
Dak’hin as Akbar’s ambassador to Burlnin ul-Mulk and to Rajah LAli 
Khan of Khandesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim, 
Faizi returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor, 
(Sunday, ITtli Zi Qa’dah, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qoran, to which he had given the title of Manhah!, 
Na/ihs ul ’ Uijun, He completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 


^ Page 452. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement m 1628, at the acces- 
sion of Shahjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Miiiennmm ; duiing 
Jahangir’s reign, especially in the beginning , the court was iudilFeient to religion, and 
the king retai ned th e ceremony of sijdah ^ or prostration, w hich Mnjramm adans believ e 
to be due to God alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muhani- 
^^an rites that had fallen m abeyance at court ; and as he was born in 1000 A. H., 
he was now pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found 
no disciples. 
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The liistoiian Badaom speaks of him as follows : — 

Shaikh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning of 
the present age. In practical wisdom, pietjj and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of Ms time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in lus views regarding what is lawful and 
unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayermeeting with a 
^•old ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed. In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the proper punish- 
ment. If he accidentally^ heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured off 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At tlie time of the Afghan rule, he frequented Shaikh ’Alai’s frater- 
nity ; in the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, when the Naqshbaudis 
had the upper hand, he settled matters with that sect ; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamadani school; and lastly, when the Shi’ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘ Men speak accord ng to 
the measure of their understanding’ — to change was his way, and the rest 
you know. But withal he was constantly engaged in teaching the leligi- 
ous sciences. Prosody also^ the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned 
of Hindustan, a perfect master. He knew Sliatibff' by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Uoran in the ten different 
modes He did not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of liis life, 
when his eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentaiy to the Qoran which he composed, resembles the Tafsir % 
Kabif [the Great Commentary”], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled 2Ianha^u Wafdis til ’ Uyun, It is rather extraordinary that there is 
a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new century .f We know wliat this ^ renovating’ means. 
About the time he finished his work, he wisely committed the Parizi Ode 
(in f) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardali, the Ode 
by Ka’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies^ till on the l7th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, he left this world at Labor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 


A writer on ‘ Tajwid/ ‘ the art of reading the Qoian correctly’, 
t Badaoiu says in his ‘Hajat uriasLid’ that Jalaluddin Suyiiti, in liis time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed hkewise to himself as the renovator of the 
10th century. * 
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I liave known no man of more eomprehensive learning* ; but alas ! under 
tlie mantle of tbe dervish there was such a wicked lore of worldly preferment^ 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at itgrah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit ; 
but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged into lust of possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood^ and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. “Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qoran, xxxiv, 
23]. Further^ it is a common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father ; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, * Curse 
on Yazid/^* and on his father, too/ 

Tw’'o years after Shaikh Mubarak’s death, Abiil Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the lOtli Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaikh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ’All with me, will you not speak to me But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.f 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarnamah and the Ain in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre- 
faces the selections in the Ain made by him from his brother’s poems . 
“ The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a fiiend? 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.^J Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collect- 
ed the stray leaves of Faizi’s MarUz ul-Adwdr, not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnamah. 


Husain, in whose remembrance the Mubarram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid ; hence the latter is generally called Yazid i 7naVun^ ® Yazid, the 
accursed.* Baclaoni here calls AhnlFazl Yazid. Poor Badaoni had only the thousand 
Mg’ hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, hut his school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor, 
t Badaoni, II, 406, * J Page 549. 
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It was about the same time that Abul Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Kin i Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-97). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abul Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not man- 
aged matters well in the Dak’hiu, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory* 
If the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
Shahrukh Mirza.f The wars in the Dak’liin, from their first com- 
^ mencement under Prince Murad and the Khan Khanan, are marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou- 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially dming the 
reign of Jahangir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Khan Khanan himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer* 
Abul Fazl’s successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
lianpur, he received an invitation from BahMur Khan, king of Khandesh, 
whose brother had married Abul FazFs sister. He consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak’Mn, but he sent Abul 
Fazl rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal- 
ty of his refusal Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. 

I have made a vow,” said he in returning the presents, “ not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled — (1) friendship ; (2) that I 
should not value the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Kow supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from 
others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
riichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Eustam made him 


* Page 335. 


t Pag6b312. 



melancholy, he continnecl to drink, though dangerously ill with cleliriiim 
tremens. When informed of Abul FazFs mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna,^ twenty kos from Daii- 
latabad, when death overtook him. Ahiil Fazl arrived the same clay, and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Bach commander recommen- 
ded immediate return ; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on : the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several of the com- 
manders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured the 
of&cers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitalali, Taltum, and 
Satoiida. His headquarters were on the Godawaii. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chanel Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Hahshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dak’hin opera- 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Kliaudesli 
had been determined on. Akhar resolved to march on Asir. Bahadur 
Khan's stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Danyiil sent immediate instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. 
When the Piiiice therefore left Burhanpur, Abul Fazl, at Akbar's re- 
qest, left Mlrza Shahrukh, Mir Murtaza, and Khwajali Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the I4tli 
Eama.zan, 1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met 
Akbar at Kiiargoii, near Bijagarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse — 

Serene is- the night anti pleasand is the moonlight^ Iioishto tall to thee on 
many a stthjeet. 


The southern Piinia is meant. The iiortliern Puma flows into the Tapti in 
Khandesh ; whilst the southern Pdrna, with the Dudiia, flows into the Godawari. 
Pnneo Murad had gone from riichpur to Narnalah, and from there to Shahpiir, 
which he had built about eight nnles south of Palapur. It is now in ruins. 
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and promoted him for his excellent management to a command 
of four thousand. The imperial army now marched on and 

commenced the siege One day, Abul Fazl inspected some of his tren- 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp^ 
offered to shew him a way by which the Imperialists might got over the 
wall of the Malai Fort, an impoitaut fortification below Asirgaiii 
itself. Half way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, 
were two renowned outwoiks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which 
had to be conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Ohunali 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high mountain called Korhiah, 
A hill in the south-west, called Sapaii, was occupied by the Imperialists, 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the infornaaiion^iven by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the oflEicer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
pets and bugles, when he was to has1;en to his assistance with ladders, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along 
the road that liad been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 


Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerehada [Ifarbada], when Eadzia Bador- 
xa [Eajah Bahadur Shah], who had possession of the fortiess of Hasser [Asir], forti- 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be captured. This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Gho-Tzanin, 
the second Commergliar : and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it IS a conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay 
surrounded it on ail sides ; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six mouths it was on the point of being captured. Bailor -xa how- 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
be safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered him self Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Eazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, and so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out foi the war in the Deccan.’* Prom Prof, 
Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History,’ translated from De Laet's ^ India Yera/ 
and published m the Calcutta Eeview for 1873. 

Do Laet is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho- 
Tzanin. ‘ Commerghar’ is the Persian ‘ Kamargah’, ^ the middle of a mountain.* 
The names of Fort Chiinah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. hav- 
ing Khwajah Malai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 



oppose them, and Abnl Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the 
same day^ other detachments of the army occupied Chunah Malai and 
Mount Korhiab, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered 
Ahmadnagar,*’ now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakdiin, caused by 
Eaju Manna, and a party set up the son of Ali Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was oi'dered to march 
against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Ndsik ; but a short time afterwards, 
he was told to join the KhanKhanan. Akbar returned, m the 46tli year, 
to Agrah, leaving Prince DanyM in Burhanpur. Abul Fazl had no 
easy life in the Dak’ Ilia. Tlie KhanKhanan stood idle at Ahmad- 
nagar, because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him as a traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son ^Abdurrahman. After 
coming to terms with the vson of ’Ah Shah, he attacked Eaju Manna, 
recovered Jalnahpur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Mannd found a temporary asylum in Daulatabad, and in 
a subsequent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as dining the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Eana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the piince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salhn, the em- 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdur- 
rahman in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac- 
companied by a few men. Salim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Eajah Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of UTchah (U\idclilia),t throiigli whoso 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


Among the plunder taken at Abmadnagar was a splendid library. Faizi s library, 
having on Ins death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library* 

t Videj), 488. 
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Iiim. Bir Siiigli, w1io was in disgrace at Court, eao’erlv seized the opport^ 
unity of pleasing the Piinco, who no doubt would suhstaaiiially rewa,rd 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horso and foot near Nar- 
war. When arrived at Ujjain, Abiil Pazl was warned of Salim’s intern 
tion, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghaii Chanda , hut 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him on his 
^^^'-"wvay to Court. Ho, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Eabf I, 1011 (12tli August, 1G02), at a distance 
of about half a /m.s from Sarai Bar, which lies six koH from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight The few men that Ahul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadai Khan Af- 
ghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three ko8 distant, as 
Eai Eayan and Suraj Singh weie stationed there with three thousand Im- 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir ^^igh. But 
Abul Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely , but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a troopeiq 
he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Ahul Fazhs head, and sent 
it to Salim in Ihlhabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an unworthy 
place/’ whcie it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abul 
FazFs death.'" 

Salim returned to Ilalehassa [Ilahbas, the old form of lUhahad], -and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wioto au 
account of all that had happened to Ahul Fazl, who hade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to liim as quickly as possible ; and added 
tliat his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means or by 
foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Daiiyal Shah], he took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa- 
Sehm, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had always been towards him, and hence justly leai mg that his father woiiitl 
be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best to intercept him 
on his journey. So he begged Eadzia Bertzingh Bondola, who lived in his 


Fiom Prof. E. Lethbridge’s ‘ Fiagmciit of Indian History', Calcutta Iteview, 

1873. 


The place near which Abul Fazl was killed, is called in the Sardi 

Bar, De Laet’s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Xarwar. 

4 
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province of Osseen [XTijniii], to lie in wait for Faid near F^oor [Hanver and 
Giialer [Gwaliar], and to send his head to him, promising’ that lie •would ho 
mindful of so groat a henofit, and would give him the coniniaiid of live thou- 
sand cavalry. The Eadzia consented, and waited with a Lliousaiul cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of the 
approach of FazL Accordingly when tlio latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Oollebaga [Kilabagh], and was going towards Soor, 
Eadzia Bertzingli and Ms followers fell upon him on ail sides. Fazl and 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
gi a dually worn out, Fazl himself, luiviiig received twelve uoimds in the 
fight, was poiuted out by a captive slave under a neig’hbouring tree, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was gTcatly 
pleased.’^ 

Princes alfm, with that selfish nonchalance and niter indifference 
that distinguisbed liim throughout life, openly confesses in his ^ Me- 
moirs^ that he brought about Abnl FazFs murder, because he was Ids 
enemy, and, with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself 
a-s a dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de™ 
privecl of his father’s love. lie says — 

On my accession, I promoted Eajah Bir Singh, a Bundela Eajpiit, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good charactor, 
and straightforwardness* My reason for promoting him wuis tliis To- 
wards the end of my father’s reign, Shaikh Abul Fazl, a llindiisiani Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known fur Ins learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though lie sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called fiom tlio JJak’Iiln. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with mo, and I knew that, if Ahul Fazl -u^eie to come bacic to 
Court, I AToiiicl have been deprived of every eliance to eifoct a rccoiiuiliatioii. 
As he had to pass on his way through the territory of Bii'Suigli lJumleId,wlio 
aL that time had rebelled against the emperor, I seni. a message to t!io latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill Mm, 1 would i alih reward 
hitji. Hoavou favoured jum, and when Abul Fi^zl passed iliroiigli liis land, 
he stopped him on his way, dispersed after a short fight liis men, and killed 
him, and sent liis head to me at ILihabad. Although my i other was at first 
21111 r*h vexed, Abul FazFs death produced one good result : I coidil now 
wdliont fuither annoy a nee go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 
iliiully wore away.” » 
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At another place in his Memoirs’, when alluding to the murder, 
lie says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that lie ordered 
Bir Singh to kill ilhul Fazl, because ‘ he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet.’ 

When the ner/s of Abiil Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
■^served by Timur’s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akhar of the 
death of his friend, Abul FazFs vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abul Fazhs death more 
than that of his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after en- 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, If Salim \||ished to bo 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse — 

3 3 ^ 

My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up liis life. 

Akhar, in order to punish Eir Singh, sent a detachment under Pair 
Bits and Eaj Singh'' to Ifndcha. They defeated the Bundela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhauder and shut him up in 
Tricli. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued hy Pair Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Bas to Court ; but ordered the officers 
stationed about Uhjclcha to kill the rebel wherever he shewed himseli 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh Wfis once 
surprised by Eajali Puaj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers. Bir Singh .himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 
But the emperor’s death, which not long niterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, 
and received l/ndcha and a command of three thousand horse as Ms 
reward. 

It has often been asserted,” says the author of the Madmr uh 
that Abul Fazl was an infidel. Some say, he was a Hindu, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and 


^ Pages 469 aud 458. 
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call liim an atliciRi *, but others pass a jusier senferico, and say thot he 
was a pantheist, and that, like other Biih's, he claimed for Inmself 
a position above the law of the Prophet. There is no dmild that he 
was a man of lofty character,^ and desiied to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, but lo^pt him on as long as he could; for he used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of penetra- 
tion in having a[)pointed an unsuitable agent. On the daj’’ when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and hurning last year's books, lie 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, were burnt in his presence. 

lie had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily tweiity-two sers of food. His son 
' Abdurrahman used to sit at table as sajarcfu (head butler) ; the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, wdro was a Muhammadan, was also in at- 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Ahul Pazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next (lay If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Pazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he 1o the siiperinlendent, but no word was said about It. 
Wlicn Abul Fazl was in the Dakiiin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent {clnhilrduafV) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distribuied among the Amirs; and near it another huge 
tent was pitcliecl for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and hliuhrf 
was cooked all clay and was served out to any one tliat ap[)lied for it/’ 
As a writer, Abul Fazl stands iiniivalled His st)de is grand and is 
free from the techincahties and ihmsy piettiness of other Munsixis ,t and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suifa])len(^ss of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it vroukl be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abul 
Fazl's style. ’Abdullah, king of Bukliara, said tliat he was iiioie afiaid 
of Abul Fazl’s pen than of Akbar’s ariow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as Hlie great Munshi/ His letters are studied in all i\Iadrasalis, 


I may remark here that Abul Fazl iievei accepted a title, 
f This IS also the opiuioii^of the authoi of the Haft Iipno {vide p. oOS). 
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and a beginner mny find tliera difficult and perplexing, they are 

perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with tlie Persian lan- 
guage, but also with Abnl FazPs style, is required to make the reading of 
any of his works a pleasure. His comx>osition stands unique, and tlioiigli 
eveiy where studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
after him write in tlie style of the Padishahnamah, the ^Alamarai 
'^"Blkandan, or in the still more turgid manner of the "Alamgirniiinah, 
the Eiiq'at Bedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul Fazl’s wmrks lies In the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where 
w^oinan is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
iudifference. Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments'^ 
I have spoken in the Preface. 

Abul Fazks influence on his age was immense. It may be that 
lie and Faizi led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet — 
this cl large is brought against them by every Muliainmadau writer ; 
but Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appieciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that lie entered Court, the problem of success- 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few oilier countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Klianans 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule , and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of tlie people than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleraiion, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines tlie pious to utter a rahimahu-lldhu (May God have mercy 
on him I) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empiie. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badaoni to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Faizi and 
Abul Fazl, I need not cpiote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ^Urfif from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet — 

Let tlie reader consult Grladwin's rendering of Abul FazFs introduction to ike 
fourth book of the Am. Gladwin’s Afn, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti* 
Islamitic. 

I Por 'Urfi vide p. 509. The metre of the couplfet is Long Eamal. 
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tSk-^ b J j tibwkS b t.^| |^iw Ll>^3_^jj.4^A Cu^5> b 

0 Prophet j protect the Joseph of my soul (1. e my soul) from the ha.rm 
of the hrothors ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me like 
evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 

The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizi and Abiil FazL I may also cite the Tarikh of Ahiil 
Fazls death, which the Ehan i A’zaoa Mirza Kokah is said to have 
made— 

o-^j ^^-^b ^Ii| ^.u ^ 

Tlie wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel. 

But Abul Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death lies in the words ^ The slave Abul FazP — which 

likewise gives 1011 A. PI. 

Abul FazPs works are the following — 

(1) The A k b a r ii a m a h wdth the E i u i A k b a r i, its third 
volume. The A^in i Akbari was completed in the 42iul year of 
Akba/s reign ; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rcl year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1590-07, A. D.). The contents 
of the Akbarnamali have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first iorty-six years of AkbaPs 
reign f There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar's rcigu by 
’Iiia}'atul]ah Muliibb ’Ali. Thus at least the contiiuintor is cubed in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is MiLhammad Salia, which seems to be a coiiuptioii of 
Muliaiimiad Saldi. 

(2) Tlie M a k t li b d t i ’A 1 1 a m i, also called I ii s li a i A b ii 1 
F a z L Tins book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters wuitieii to llie Poitii- 
guese priests, and to "Abdullah of Biikluini, in reply to lus question 
ivhether Akbar liad renounced Islam. Besides, tlieie ai’O piefaees and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of wnLiiig, p()rlioiis 
of which are given in the Am, &c. The collection was made after AIjuI 


Tlie word ^21 hdghi, a rebel, has the numerical valno ul‘ 1U13 ; but tlie head 
(of the woid, the iettei w) is cut off, hence 1013 — 2 = lUJi, ibe year o!' the liijuih 
in which Abul Pazl was niiudorecl. The metre of the hemisiich i*^ Long iuiiual. 

t The 4dtb year lasted from the 15th Eamazan, lOOO, to 2GtiL Ihiinaziia, lOlO, 
i, e, to ahuiit live months before Abul Pazl’s death. 
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FazFs deoili by ^Abcliicramacl, son of Afzal Mnliamniad, wlio says iliat 
be was a son of Abiil FazFs sister and also his soii-iri-linv. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithogr.aphed editions In all of them, the contents constitute three 
books; but Amir Haidar Husaini of Bilgram says in the preface to his 
* Sawaiiili i Akbari’^ that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
bt the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks^ 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar’s coj^y was unique. 

(3) The Ayar Danis h,t which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abul Fad also wrote a 
E i s a 1 a li i M u n a j a t, or ‘ Treatise on Prayers’ ; a J a m i \i 1 1 ii- 
g h a t, a lexicographical work ; and a ' K a s h k o 1’. The last word 
means a ^ beggar’s cup,’ or rather the small basket or bowl in wliicli beg- 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &c., given as alms, and hence the 
teim is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Fiizl presented, on bis inti eduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seo-m to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from. Sanskiit and the com- 
pilation of the Tarikh i Alfi. 

The * Diirar ill Manshur a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
’Askaii Husaini of Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
^Abul Fazl for a temple in KashmirJ as a specimen both of Abul Fazl’s 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic^ 
and is easily recognized as Abul Fazl’s composition. 


''' Bej^arcling tliis valuable work, vide p. 310, note. 

t As the woid IS pionouncod in India, instead of ^ lyar i Danish/ * the test of 
■wisdom’ The author of the Haft Iqlim seems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Ahiil Dazl, when lie saw him in lOOO A, 11 , was en»a<>ed in re-wnting the JSfaiod- 
dir i ILil'iijjcH. 

J Abul Eazd says in the fourth hook of the Ain — “ The host people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet -u^orship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They 
abstain fioni meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in 
Kashmir,” 

Akhar seems to have looked upon these Kashmin Eishis as model men. 
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aI 4 b«»A^^ ^ iStXdSte^ ji^ J 

^ LJl^AJ 5fi cXIjIaI^ ^ 

&A^i S.A^ ^aIIs 1^5 J fj:'^ LmJiAi^A3 4^ 

|!iU-<^| syj <t 3 1 ^ Jl^-^ < 4 /**^ CU-'****^-^ ^ Ij*'^ ^ 1 / 4 ^ 1 ^ /! 

i* j'-iid: Jj |^J^<_5 !^;l‘^j>iii (^'<3 j UjJ^j^ 

^ 44j>V.^ *.4AJSiJ ^4.4s»t4A.^ >4 




^ j I c 34 j^ 1 


4 jl.^ ^.:| 4 . 4 jkltX 44 i ^< 3>-'‘5 j^-^ 

4teM*»^M#l ^ ^>Sd- i3yl*^J'>^'^ 1^ c34*s-«^ 

ineS <3^*^^ ^jcX/o t3 1 (3 <3|t3^-!‘». Ii33^!<3i^>" 

C>4> J ^iKT U^AJ Ji ^ yy 


0 Goclj in every temple I see people tliat seek Thee, and in every lan« 
giiage I liear sj^oken, people praise Tliee ! 

Pulytlieism and Islam feel after Tliee, 

Each religion sa^’s, ^ Thou art one, vdtLout equal ’ 

If it be a mosque, ji^ople murmur the holy pra3^cr5 and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Tliee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloistor, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to tcraj>lc. 

Tliy elect have no dealings with either lieresy or ortho doxj’ ; for neitlior 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the ortliodox, 

But the dust of the rosepetal*' belongs to the heart of the perluinc- 
seiier. 


This line is Siiti&tic. The Ion giag of the heart after God is coinpannl to the 
perfume wiuc]i rises from the rose j^ctals. The perfume-seller, i. e» the Unitarian, is 
trii!^" religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodox}^ 
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This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Ah bar, 

In whom the seven minerals hud uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture. 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first destroy 
Ms own place of worship j for if we follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
bear up with all men, hut if we look to the external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

0 God, Thou art just and jndgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and teilest the king 
what motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abul FazTs family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical notice. The gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubarak’s sons, 

1. ShaikhAbulFaiz, better known under his poetical name 
of Faizi, lie was born in A. H. 954 (A. D. 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Fazl, born 14tli January, 1551, murdered 
12th August, 1602. 

3. S h a i k h A b u 1 B a r a k a t, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). 

Though he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 

is a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.’’ He served under Abul Fazl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaikh Abul K h a i r, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. He 

is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must 

have entered the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
namah as having been sent by the emperor to the Dak’hin to fetch 
Prince Danyal. 

5. Shaikh Abul M a k a r i m, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He 

was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 

also studied under Shah Abul Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. ShaikhAbuTurab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “ Though 


^ J. e, Akbar is the imdu i hdmil^ or perfect man. 

5 
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bis mother is another one, he is admittecl at Court, and is engaged in 
selWniprovement . ’ ’ 

Besides the above, Abul Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qicmmd^ or eonciibiiies, viz. Shaikh Abul H a in i d, born 3id Idabi^ 
11,10025 and Shaikh Abu Eashid, born 1st Jumada I, 1G02« 
They resemble their fatherd’ 

01 Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1. One married to Khudawand Klulti D.ik’hiiii ; vide p. 442. 
Badiioni calls her husband a lldfizi, i, e,, a Slu ah, and says he died in 
Kari in Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husamuddin ; vide p. 441. 

3. One married to a son of liajali ’Ali Khan of Khanclesli. Their 
son Safdar Khair was made, in the 45tli year of Akbar's reign, a com.-» 
mauder of one thousand. 

4. Laclli Begum, married to Islam Khan ; rkZe p. 4b3, note 1. 
Mr. T, W. Beale of Agrah, the learned author of the 2I[fldh uttaiodrikh^ 
informs me that Ladlf Begum died in 1017, or five years before tiie 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the ‘ Eauzah i Ladii Be- 
gunid is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall of red Pathpur sandstone. It was completed 
in 1004. In 1S43, Mr. Beale saw 111 the Eaiizah several tombs without 
inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a w’-eaUliy Hindu The now owner dug up the mjirble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of tho old Eauzah nothing exists 
Bow-a-days hut the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale tliinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be- 
cause over the entrance the following msciiption in Tuglna characters 
may still he seen — 


^ T** ^ 
j J'- 

II u-2il j ^.^1 ^j1 MAklw 

111 tlie name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust I 
This maiisoieuin was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 




j ^ ^ y»l 1 <XU I 




j tlxiEj JOvM) 




Jtx-i 1 >1 ^ 

JIU 5 


The Lak’hiiau edition of the Akbarnaniah fill, 830) calls him Siindar Khan. 
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eternal, tlio gatlierer of knowloclgc, S It a i k li M n b a r a k ii 1 1 a li (may Ills 
secret be sanctified^), in iilial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaikh 
A bill Ifazl — inaj" God Almighty preserve him! — in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, wliom powei’, aiispiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaliiddnnya waddiii Akbar Pcidifijah i Ghazi, — may God Almighty per^ 
petuate the fonndations of lus kingdom ! — under the supterintendenee of 
A bill B ai aka t, in 1004 [A. D. 1595-9G]. 

Thus it will appear that the Eanzah was built in the year in which 
Faizi died. Slniildi Mul):irak 9 as was mentioned aliove, died in 1590 A. D. 
It seems, however, as if Hliaikh Mubarak and Faizi had been buried 
at a place oi)[)usito to higrali, on the left hank of the Jaimma, where lie 
first settled in 1591 ; for Abul Fazl says in his description of dLgrali in 
the “ On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 

by Firdaiis M/ikaiii [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places oi his father and ins elder brother. Shaikh 
’AKiuddia Majzdb and Uir Eaiihiddiu Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there/’ Wo have no iiifonnation regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the JauiuuA, though Abul FazPs inscription 
110 doubt shews that such a reuuwal was intended. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the Lbuizali w:is sold and destroyed. 

Abul FazPs son is the ivellkuowu 

SlIilKH ’ABDUaiiAlIMAN AfzAL KhA'N. 

He was born on the 12ili Sha'baii, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ’Abdurrahmaii. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar manied him to the daughter of 
Saadat Tar Kokah’s brother. By her ’ AbdiuTaliman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Dishotaii. f* 

When Abul Fazl v/as in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
’Abdunahmaii was, what the Persians call, the tzr % rui tarlash i 4^ ' the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance, lie especially distinguished himself in Talingaoali. 
When Malik hlinhar, in the 4dth year, had caught ’AH Mardan Bahadur 
(p. 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
’Abdurrahman and fcher Ivhwajah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


^ My text edition, |)- 441 also p. 539; Keeneh Agra Guide, p. 47, and 

regarding Ladli Begum, p. 45. ^ Ladll means m Hmddstani a pet.’ 

t WliicK name was borne by tke bi other of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdausi’s Sbahiiamah. 
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crossed tlie Goduwari near Nauder, and defeated ^Aiiiber at the 
Manjara. 

J ahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islam Khan (the husband of Abiil Fazhs 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ^Abdurrahman also received G-orak'h- 
piir as jagii\ As governor of Bihar, he had his head-quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qiitbiicldm appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome TJjjainiyah Bajalis (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Kliusraii, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im- 
prisonment by Jahangir had made the favorite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Banarasi and G-hi^nis, 'Abdurrahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan's property and the Imperial treasury. 
^Abdurrahman returned from Gorak’hpur as soon as he heard of the re- 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ’Abdurrahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
’Abdurrabman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward- 
ly officers. J ahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces ; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (t(ih>hJitr) as a warning to othj^*s. 

Kot long after this affair, ’Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Court, 
wdiere be was w^ell received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8fch year of Jahangir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 

Bishotax, son of ’Abdtjuuahma'n, son of Shaikh Abul Fazl. 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa’dah, 999. In the 14tli year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun- 
dred horse. In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he is mentioned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 



ABULFAZL’S PSEFAOE. 


ALLATITJ AirBAlil 


O Lord, wlioho soBi'ct^ {lie ior ever veiled 
Aiid whose periecium knows not a ]>e;-;iiiunig’, 

Eiiil and hegimiiiig, bulk die lost in Tliee, 
iSTo tuice ot'tlicm is ibund in Thy eternal r(*alm. 

^ly wolds are lame , niy tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings 10}" foot, and ivide is ilie ecpjinse 
Ooiiiused aie niy tliouglits , hut tins is Thy be,-,! pinisej 
In ecstasy alone I sec Tliee taco to iaco ! 


I'r is proper for a man of true knowledge to pi^aise G-od not only 
ill words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to oktaiii everlasting 
liappiness, by putting tlie window of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Porhaps 
ilio lustre of royalty may sliino upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from tlie endless 
ileld of God^s works. Ho will thus obtain overlasting felicity, and 
render fertile tlie dreaiy expanse of words and deeds, 

I, Abulfazl, son of Mabarik, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
tlie praises of royalt}^, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread oi‘ description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for 
ilie first Lime, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent airtincs 
of that remarkable inan,^ who clothes our wonderful ivorid in new 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It avoidd be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is known ; T should make 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knoAvIedge of 

Akhai. 


1 
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liiiii, a prieeloF^F? jewol, ‘wliicli I send to tlio market place of tlio worlds, 
and my lieart feels proud of being engaged in sucli an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from self-landation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task — n. work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with diflfioulties ; for such a motive would expose ni}^ 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious centiny^ 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine^ 
striding as he does over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last journey. There 
may be some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are so 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, 
who, by making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is mth 
this aim that I describe some of the regulations of the great king, tliiis 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I liaAU 
of coiu’se, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
tlie condition of those who are assistants in this great ofEce. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of Grod than royalty ; and those 
who axe vase, drink from its auspicious fountain. A suflicient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the 
meaning of the word Padishah shews this ; for signifies stability 
and possession, and shdii means origin, lord. A king is tlieroforo the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disa]>pear. Mankind, 
being under the biuxleii of lawlessness and Inst, would sink into tlie pit 
of clestriietion ; the world, this great market place, would lose its pros- 
perity, and the whole earth hoeome a barren waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of ohedi(‘iice, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of pimislimeiit ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Slid// is also a iiaiiio 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from -words lilvo 
s/idJi-’rdh ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom* — tlie 
world, as the bride, betrothes hei'self to the king, and hecomos his 
woi shipper. 
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Billy and sliorisiglited mon cannot distiiigiiis!i a fntt king from a 
Helfinh imler. Nor is this remarkahle, as both hav<3 in common a largo 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjoeis, an abiin- 
danee of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a ditfereiieo. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and provide 
for every thing which is good. Seemity, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &o,, are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettlednoss, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Eoyalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,' the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light /io’r / hidr 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it lujchi Ihwdrah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the j)resence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light, 1. A pater nu I 
lore towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape Ms plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives 
him the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daihj increasing 
trust in God. When he performs an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead liini to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 

mediate Kource of life. Regarding' lus 
foim of worship, inde below. 


^ Akbar worshipped the sun as the 
visible lepresentative of God, and Ibe im- 
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into iko lu'uiils oi mivscii ; in llie wiilo ilikd ol Ins lio doess lioi 

[)t'roiu, Iniiiiself to do Irotldoii <lu\UJ hy restl iit^o a\i 11 lie waste 

Ins I )i as lens time in seeking after t lint wliieli is ii]i])rop(‘ie He niukes 
wrath, tlio tjraiii, paj liomagv in v/Is^lom, so tliat IjIukI rage may not 
get the upper hand, oaid incousldorateiiess overstep tlio propm* iiiehs llo 
siis Oil tiio emiiienco of propriety, so that those vho have g(;iie astray 
hare a. way left to retmui, wiilioiit exposing their bad deeds to tlie 
puhlic gaze. When he sits in jiidgiiiont, the petitioner siams to he the 
judge, and lie liiiiisoif, on aeeoiiiit of Ins mildness, Hu' sin Lor idr justice, 
die does not permit petitioners to be delayed 013 tlu^ path of hope ; he 
endeavours to promote t]i<^ hayipmess of the ereatiiret^ in obediLiiee to 
the vnll of the Creator, and never seeks to please the people in contra- 
diction io reason. Ho is for ever scarelmig after tliose who speak the 
ti'udn and is not displeased vuth w'ords that seem biUei, but arre in 
rmlK^e sweet. He eonshhvs the indiii*e of the words and the rank of 
llio speaker. He Is not content with not con in dt ling* violence, but ho 
must see that no iiijnstico is done witlim his realm. 

Ho is contiiiiiaHy attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applic >3 remedies to tho several diseases thereof And in the same 
maiiiim that the ecjiiilibriuiii of the animal constitution depmids upon 
an eyual mixture of tho eloinonts/ so also docs the political constitution 
become 'well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of 
the wniiiiitli of tho ray of unanimity and concord, a miiititiide 01 people 
become fiis^d into one bodjo 

The people of the world may be drvidocl into loim classe>sd — 
1 . TTk// who in the political body have the nature 01 fin' Thvlv liaines, 
directed by understanding, consume the stray/ imd. iuLbish h‘ nhelliun 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this wo. Id od ihsiiir- 
bam cs 2 . Hr/z/u'c/is' and ;cc>Y/urOhs, v/Iio Iiold llie place i/f an*. Prom 
them labours and travels, God’s gifts become iiiiivi'rsal, and llie breeze 
of cciitentrnciii nourishes the roso-trce of life d. He Avoev//, such as 
the pliilosoplicr, Oie plij'siciaii, the arithneiiciaii, the gcfaiietriciaii, the 

^ Thinniecoidu'ig to lliG liicdica] tLeo- h hiltiizl. It ls .uho roisnd 111 the 
rics ot llic micldle ages. ^lkh(ti([ i Xd, dtti'^ 

^ Tliirf lesembles one in 'adl^ m uie AhdiJdfj i Jiddli, and tlie 

PiidaiidX Sliahiniinali, in the chapter ? iXdco'/, the oiilcht of the three 

CidhL ‘1 dar ddsldn i Jamshed ^ vide Akhlacjs iiieiilioiied, 

Yiilli'is’ pei&aan Dictionary, II ,756, 
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astronomer, wlio resemble water. From tlieir pen and tlieir wisdoni, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of tlie creation 
receives from their iiTigating powers a peeidiar freshness. 4 . 
and labourers^ who may be compared to eartli. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its 
prop)or place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to floimsh. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium liy tlie 
above four ranks of men, so docs royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fonrfold division. 

1. Tlir 'uohles of the statCy who in reliance on tlieir position lead 
everything to a haj)py issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of theii* lives. These forLunato 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the VahiJ^ who from liis having- 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of iperfection,^ is the em})eror’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the lioiischohL 
lie graces the Comicil by his wisdom, and settles with peiiotraiion the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien- 
ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mmd, affability, finiinoss, 
magiianiiiiity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skiKiil in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of tlie court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
proinpc in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 
treating even his inferiors with respiect, from the desire of attaching to 


^ AkLai- said tliat perfect devotediiess 
consisted in the readiness of sacrificing 
four things,— (life), mat (proiieriy), 
din (religion), ndmus (personal Iionoui). 
Those who looked upon Akbai as a guide 
itiial matters our which 


Alchai much coveted — promised to shew 
this devotodiiess, and then belonged to 
the din i iidhi, or the Divine Daitli, 
the articles of which Ahbar had laid 
down, as may he seen below. 
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himself tlio hearts of all. He takes earo not to eonmiit improprieties in 
eoiiversatioii, and guards liimself from had actions Altlioiigli tlie 
iinaiicial offices arc not under Ms immediate superintendence, yet lie 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of their returns. 

The Mlr-mal/ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-haklislii,*^ the Bar- 
hegi, ‘ the Qurbegi,'^ the Mir-tozak,^ the Mir-bahri,® the Mir-barr/ tlio 
Mir-Maiizil,® the Khwaiisalar/ the MunsM,**^ the Qush-begi,“ the Akhtali» 
hegi^h belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 

2. The cmixtanh of iwtori/^ the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing' breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizfer, also called DiH'coi, ITo is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuiies, and checks all accoimts. Tie is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the JDieinc Fatih ^ a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
oireumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending', 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters whioli appear too intricate for the 3Iust(iafi and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Valih The Mustaufi, the Scihib 
i Taujih,^^ the Awarjah Nawis,*^ the Mir-Sainan,^® the Nazir i Biiyiltat,'^ 
the Diwiin i Buyutat,^® the Miishiif^^ of the Treasury, the Waqidxli 


^ Peiliaps an officer in cliaige ot ilie 
Empeioi’b Piivate purse 
^ Pa3nnastei ol* tlie Couit 

An oflieer wlio presents people at 
Coui’t, then* petiUoiis, Ac ITe is also 
ealleJ Mh Llrz, 

^ Bearer of the Imjierial insignia. 

® Mastei of Ocrenioiiies 
® Haiboiii Master CTeneral and Admiral. 
^ Supeiinlendent of th(‘ Tinpeiial For- 
ests. 

' Qiiaiter Master General of the Coint. 
Akbar’h court was Irequently travcilmg. 

® Supiaintciideat of the Imperial 
Kitchen. P 


Piivate Secietary, 

Supeuiitendent of the aviai les (tal- 
consj pigeons). 

Siipei mien dent of the Stud 

Deputy" Diwtin 

The Accountant ol'ilu* Aruiv. 

The Accountant of the daily 
peiiditiiie at Court. 

The officer in charge oi‘ the Couri- 
fiirmture, stores, At* 

Stipei intendiuit of the Imperial 
workshops. 

The Accountant of the Imperial 
workshops. 

Clerk. 
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Nawis/ tlie of the domains, arc under his orders, and aet bj tiro 

force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider tlie office of the Vkier as a part of tliat 
of the Vainly and arc anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possesses the excellent qualities of these two i)illars of the edifice of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person cpialified for 
the office of a Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Ma^hnf I Din an y which office is higfier in 
xunk than that of the 13 1 wan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The co7}ij)a)imi8 of the lincjy who are the ornaments of the eoui*t by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their kiiow^- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, tlieir 
fraukuoss and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sj)arks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,^ the Mir- ’Adi, the dazi,"^ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The heriYuifs who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
the body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt uj)on the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of tlic 
sharbat and the water, the servant in charge of the i^attresses and the 
wardrobe, belong to this class. 


^ The Keeoider. Collecioi 

^ Also (*all(‘d Sadi'’ i Jahdn, the Chicf- 
JiisUcc and AdniiiiLstrator Geuouil of the 


empire 

The Qazi hears the (*ase . the Mir 
’Adi passes the sentence. 
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If the king l^e waited on by servants to wiiom good fortmio lias 
g'h'eii oxeelleiit qualities, tliere arises sometimes a harnioiiy, Avliicli is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of aiispicioiisness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon tlio sueeossfiil 
working of the above mentioned four’ classes, as settled 1)}" kings, so 
docs the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four peisoiis as the 
chief supports of the State — 1. An upncjlit eolleefor ; who protects the 
liiishandman, watches over the subjects, develops the coimtiy, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conbcipniious commander of the army, active 
and sLriet 3. A tlaef free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 

on the eminence of cimuins]ieetion and insight, and obtains his ends hy 
putting various questions, vfithoiit exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An nitelhgencei'^ -who transmits the events of the time ■without 
addition or diminution, aKvays keej)ing to the thread of triilli and 
penetration. 

It is moreover iueumbent on a just king to make hiiiiscdf acquainted 
with the characters of the following five khids^ of men of wiioni- the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most eonimoiidable 
person is fJte ^agacion^ }n(in who prudently does that wiiieli is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The Ibuiitaiii of his virtues does not only ran 
along his cliaiinel, Init renders vT-erclant the fields of other men Fanli a 
0 i !0 is the fittest person lor a king to consult in Slate eJiairs AIUt him 
(NDiiics, secondly, f/n' inan of good mfenfiojm. The river ofhes virtm '.s docs 
not flow ov'or its bed, and does not therefore become an hTigating souive 
for otln rs Although it may ho proper to shew liim 1 nulnos?> and 
respect, } i t ho docs not nieiit vso high a dtgn of (‘oniii* rrr, liPt rlor 
to hmi is, thirdly, f/n' man, who doos not \\(Mr ]'aug(M)t‘ 

oxccllciice upon ihe sleevo of Jiis action, jni k's 2 >s ilm hem oi‘ f ts gaiiiscnt 
free from the dust of wueked <leeds- II(^ does not (hsscTve aiiv- dibiiiicLiou ; 
])iit ought to bo allowncl to live at his ease. Worse than he is, ibmthly, 
the uieoubnler/de nnni, who fills his lioiiso witli fiaiiilure for liis mm 
iiiiscliiex, vALlioiiy lowever, doing harm to others, lliin the king shoidd 
ivoep in the hot place of disappointment, and luiug him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last rji ail is the 


^ The foe paiapliKise of a 

|)as-j:4‘e ai the AkkLin i kiuIiMiif Cliapter 


XXX II , eDiitletl d((r iogdhuf. 
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^^tctotih niany whose black deeds alarm (/uliers and throw, on acooimt of ilieii 
yiciousness, a whole world into grief. If Ujo remedies employed in the case 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should consider 
him as a leper, and confine him sej)arato from mankind ; and provid<3d 
this harsh treatinont does not awaken him from his sleep of error, lie 
should feel the torture of grief, and he hanislied from liis dwelling ; and li 
this remedy produce no elfoct either, ho >should ho driven out ol the 
kingdom, to wander in tlic wilderness of disappointment ; and it even 
this should not improve his vicious natui'o, ho should he deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot, liut the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for onquirhig sages consider tlio human form as an edifice 
made hy God, and do not permit its destruction 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themsolvos first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, hy the light ot insiglit 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. Aiidlieuee 
it IS that the sages of ancient tunes have said tliat princes Avlio wear the 
jewel of wisdom, do not apx>oint every low man to tlieir service ; thai 
they do not consider every one who lias heon a]ij)ointed, to he deserving 
of daily adinittanco ; tliat tliose who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit -with them on tlio caiqiet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address ; that those who have this j)rivilego, are not 
tlurefore alloivod to sit in tlie august assemhly ; tiled llioso n^xju whom 
tins ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the lia^q^hiess of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into tlu^ Cahinet Council. 

Praise he to God, the Gh^or of every good gift ! The exalted 
mouarch of our time is so endowed with these laudable disj)ositions, t^liat 
][, is m? exaggeration to call him theii’ e.xonhinn From the light of his 
Wisdom, he dis(r‘rns the w'orth of men, and kindles the lainx^ of then 
energy ; whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns 
liis wisdom AVith the hcanty of x>ractico. Who can measure, hy the rules 
of sx>oecli, his flower as a s^aritual leader, and Ms works Jn the wide field 
of holiness and even if it were jiossible to give a descrix>tion of it, 

^ Akbaa* as the RX)!ntual loader of the 
meiubuis htdongiiig to the Divine Daitli, 
wi ought many iniracios, of which some 
2 


aie related in the seventy-seventh Khi of 
Ihib book. 
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ivlio would be able to bear and eonipTchond it ? Tbo best cbiiig I can 
do Is to abstain from such an attempt, and to eoiifmc' iU3aseir to the 
desciiptioii of snob of Ins wonderful doings as illiistratt^ tlu^ \\orldly side 
of bis nature, and Ms greatness as a king, I shall speak — 

of bis regulations concerning tl/e hon'^eJioId , .scco/a////, of the 
regulations concerning the arm^/ ; thirdh/^ of the regulations coiieeriiiiig 
Ihe e)}ipn'ey as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
sOy I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which ma}" setan diilicailt 
to understand, hut which is easy ; or rather, which may stnan easy, hut 
is in reality diliicidt 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the historj" of the past, cannot comprehend, how monarchs 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and liow the 
garden of royalty could ha\o been fresh and verdant, mtliout being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged imder three heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favoiii's 
received. 

Heinarh hj/ the Autltoi' A.^ T liad aometimes to use lliiicli words, I luive oaiefuUy 
desenbed the consonants and vo\^els. Enquiieis will theietbre luive no dilhculty in, 
reading , nor will any confusion iirihe from mistakes m coxiAung. Letters like edif, Idnii 
and a few more, aie sudiciently cleai fioni their names iSome letteis I have distinguished 
as huoiqdtali^ and letteis similar in form, without such a limitation. Letteis winch are 
pill el} Peisian, have been distinguished as such , thus the iwpcuUd, the < hd hi cJuanmi 
ilm cfdf 111 nigdr, the zh in mnzhdah Sometimes I have added to the names of thes^ 
letters, the ]}lu ha I'lng three points Letleis jieculiai to the Hindi langiiagi^ I have 
distinguished as Hindi. Tlie h‘ttei yd, as in I have called tahtdnl, and tbe /e', as 
in dai^i^ faiagcun, The h in adah, Iiia\e merel}" called ht SiiniLiiIy, tlie letters tnhi^ 
'lodiv, yd, and Joj, when cdeaily sounded, have been meiel} dusetibed /uha icdw, cbc. 
The nasal I liave called /-'d;/ ^ Ihafi, oi uiai i puihdu. The iinal and silent h 
as 111 fa r/i'h uudah, I have called auilildh, i c , written, hut not picniouiu*ed The i and 
'/g when modihed to S oi 6 , I have calhal aiajhiU As com^onants Ibllowed by an aiif‘ 
have the vowel u, it was not, necessaiy to specify then vowels. 



EOOIC FIRST. 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD, 


^ 

ATN 1. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of Mgli understanding and noble aspirations witlioiit 
tbe bolp of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shax')es his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others.* He who does not possess 
these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a dependent one, he will put 
his whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a hfe ffeo from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in sj)iritual and in worldly matters, does not slirinh 
from the miimtice of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understand- 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing dihgence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king Avho confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious syeophaiibs who endeavour hy cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep snch kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of Uod, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of the Vvmrld to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and arc yet free and independent, as is the ease with the king of 


A phrase which Akhar often used. 
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oar tinio lii^ lio malceB liimself at‘qiiaiiit<Hl with 1ha sapcc‘s..ful 

A\ ‘H'lviiio: a(' av:a’y (h']Kirtiuant, wliiah, fortiaa^ luoiiai^rlis hava thoiajilit 

i1 (l('r<jg'ai(>r\ to than’ giHatiia^sa, is yot tha iirst stc']) t(>\\ur(ls tlu' aslahlish- 
iiuaii of a gtaid g'oyeriiiiKaii Por ev(‘ry hraiK’h ho ]ia> tuadi’ proper ragula- 
lions, and ho sees in Iho porforiimiico of his duty a tuoaiis of obtaining 
Clod's favour 

Tlio suocass of this vast undertaking' depends upon two) i lungs : 
Avisdom and insight, to call into existeneo suitahle regulations, .n'oaa////, a 
Avaieliful oyo, to see them carried out hy men of init'grity and ihligeiu o. 

Altliough many servants of the liouseliold red'ive tlunr Sidtini’s on tlio 
hf^t of the army, there was paid for the liouseliold in thi‘ ihirtv-ninth year of 
the Ihvine era, the sum of o01),18(i,70o dams/ The i'xpcaises on lids a('(‘oiuit, 
as also the irwemies, are daily im-revising. There ari' more llnui om^ luindrid 
ohiees and Avoikshops, eaih resemhlmg a city, or latlu’r a hide kingdtnu; 
a ul ])y die unreiniUing’ attention of his hfajesly, they aiv’ ail eotuha ted w ilk 
re fnaty, and are (constantly iin reasing, then* iinproi (aiient being attoni 
pauh d la addiiioned eart‘ and superAision on tin' part of bis hhij('f>ty 

iSoiae of tlio regulations I shall transmit, as a pit'^('id, to ihluro 
nnpuiers, and tliiis kindle in </thers the lamp of wudoiu and energy 

hs regal ds those regulations Avlmdi are of a ginna’al naliin*, and which 
from iheir siihjert matter, helong to (xa h of the tliree di\ isions of tin' work, 
I have iiit them among the regulations of the Household 


Al'JST 2 

THE TklPErJAI. TEEARTTETEd. 

Eat'IW man of si'iise and innh'i standing kinwvs dial dn' hesi way of 
vvorsliipping Clod, consists in allaying thi' disire^s (d‘ the i nut's, and in 
iuipioAung th(' (oiidilion of man Q'liis (h'pc'iids, liow'eAiT, on llu' ad s am ('nu'iit 
(>f agiidiilure, on the order kep^ in die kingh lioiisi'hohh on tin' leathiU'ss of 
the tlunupions of tin' em[nr(‘, lUid tin' dmc iplnu' of the ainiy All tins again 
IS (oni'eiii'd AAiih the ('XC'rnsc' (»f pro}n'r (are on tin' part oi‘ the inonandi, Ins 
lovi' for the people, and AMth an lutc'lhgt'nt nianagt'un'iil oi ilu' rt'Vemies and 
ili(' piddle expenditure It is onty vvluni eaxA'd for, tliat the inhahiiaiits of 
the toAvns, and llio>so of tlio rural districts, are ahb' to satisfy tlieir wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is mdimlK'nt on just kings, to (*ar(‘ for the 
fornu'r, and to protect the Litter class of imm If sonu' say lluit to colled 


^ 0\\ 7 , 7211^89 J Enpi'C's One inpec 
(< 1 1' b !>.n ) = 4i ) chinis The Eivino ora, 
ur 'i'aiikli i Ilaiu, is AkLar's solar eia, 


the (’onnnein'oinent of i^kuli falls on the 
Ibdi Ih'bruaiN loaG , lu'iuH' ike thiitj- 
nintli aamu* (•orr{‘s])onds to A 11 1595. 
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wealthy and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
eontemptildo by people given to retirinnent and sediision, whilst die op^^osito 
is the case witli the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent 
position, I would answer that it is after aU only shortsighted men vlus make 
this assertion ; for in roalii.y both classes of men try to o])tain tliat which 
they think necessary Poor, hut ahstoniious people take a siiifidcnt (piantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep iip the strength noeossary for the pursuit 
of tlieir eiupiirics, and to protect tlieiii against the iiiiliiencc of the wc'ailicr ; 
whilst the otlier class think to have just sufficient, when they till tluar 
treasLirios, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power 

It was from such views, when liffing the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to those weiglity coiu'erns, that Ins Majesty entrusted his inmost 
vsecTots to the Ivliajali sarai IHnmid Xhan,"^ a name whif'h Ins Majesty had 
bestowed upon liini as a fltting tide. On ac'coiint of the ox 2 )orioneo of the 
Kliajah, the rdliMfions of Iiis ^[aj(^sty took a 2>i^"H*tical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forlh in exeoUoiit regulations An (uiqniry 
regarding the income of the diflerent kinds of land was sot on foot, and 
siie<‘essfii]ly ('oiuhidod by the visdoin of iiiiriglit and ex^iorumeed men. With 
a conixuehonsiveness wliH'h knew no ditferenco between friends and strangers, 
the lands whif^li paid rents into the im2)erial exchequer wore s(q)arated fr(nii 
the Jjxgir lands ; and zealous and U2>right men w(n’0 put in charge of the 
rovoiiuos, each over one kror of dams. Incorriq)ti]flo IdaJcluH^ were selected 
fco assist them, and intdligent treasiircTS were a^piointod, one for each. And 
from kindness and care for the agrienltiiral classes, it w^as comiiiaiidod that the 
collectors should not insist u2)oii the husbandman 2>aying c-oin of full weight, 
but to give him a rceei^Dt for wdiatever species of money he might bring. This 


^ T (\mdd\wo^\\^ (yuisiwoi^lltinesfi Klia- 
pxli sanuis the title ol‘ the ehul' enmich 
Itis red name wis Ph ill Malik After 
seivmg Salim Sliali (1515 to 1553)’ who 
bestowed upon liim tlie title of 2 Iulicim- 
mad Khcui, ho eiiteied Akhar’s sevuiee 
Akhai, attei the diuth ol* Shamsiiddin 
Miibammed Atgah Ivluin, his foster 
father, commenced to look mto matteis 
of fin.mce, and finding the Itevenin' Do- 
])artment a den of thieves, ho appointed 
I’ inn ad IClian, to remodel the ti nances, 
making him a commander of One Thou- 
sand {ndc Ahnlfa/dhs list of Akhar s gran- 
dees, 111 x>ai t second, I^o 119), and eonter- 
rnig uj)on him the title oZ T tnnad ZKhdn 
He a.p]>(‘nis to have perfoiined Ins/duties 


to Akhai’s satisfaction In 156'5, he 
conveyed the daughter of Minni Mnha- 
rik, king of Ivhandesli (1535 to 1530), to 
Akhai’s haicm, took n ft crwaids a [I'nh 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, and wis, in 157f>, 
appointed goveriioi of Bhakl^ai. Wlien 
in 1578 Akhai’s piosencc was icfpiired in 
the Panjah, I In n ad Klnin desiied to 
join him In order to erpiip liis contin- 
gent, he collected Ins lenis and oiit- 
staiidnigs, avS it appears, witli inneli harsh- 
ness This led to a cons^nracy against 
Ins life. Ill the same year he was mur- 
dered by a man named Maq^iid ’Alik 
JMacisir id nmard. 

® Writers, 
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lainlobk^ regulation reiiiovod tlv) riitst of uncertainty from the minds of tlie 
<*olle('loi‘s, and ridierod Ulo .siihjeets from a variety of oppressions, wliilst the 
iiieoiae hecnnio larger, and tlio Rtato fiourislied Tlie ibimtaiu of tlie roTtniiies 
liavnig iliiis been puritiod, a zealous and liono&t man was sidiu^ied for the 
general troasru’ersliip, and a darogali and a eleik wero axipouited to assist Mra, 
Vigilam'o vnis ostahlished, and a standard laid down for tins depart ineiit. 

Wlienever a (provincial) treasurer Iiad eollceled tlie sum of tvo laklis of 
diims, lie liad to send it to tlio Treasurer General at tlie Court, togetlier vitk 
a meiiiorandiiin specifying tlie quality of tlio sum. 

A separate treasurer was ajipomted for tlie 2)cshlas¥ receipts, aiiotlier 
for recoiling iieirless property, anotlier for nazar receipts,^ and aiioilier for 
tlie monies expended in weighing the royal person/ and for eliaritahle 
donations. Proper regidations were also made for the dislnu’sements , and 
lioiiost siiperinteiicloiits, darogalis and clerks were appoint lah The smiis 
reipiirod for the annual expenditure, are paid at tlie General Trt ‘usury to 
eacdi caslikoeper of tlio dislmrsenients, and correct receipts granted for them. 
A proper system of aecounts having thus lieeii mauguratiHl, the empire hegaii 
to nourish. In a short time the treasimos were full, the army ^^as uiigiuentod, 
and reAaetory rehcls led to the path of ohedienco. 

In Irdii and Turiiii, where only one treasurer is appointed, the ac'coiints 
are in a confused state ; hut hero in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the hiisiness so iimltifarioiis that twelve treasuries are necessary 
for storing tlie money, nine for tlie diheront kinds of easli-paymenls, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jovelleiy The exteni of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of niy giving a proper descrqition with other 
matters before me From his knowledge of the work, and as a rcavard for 
labour, liis Majesty veiy often expresses his satisfac iioii, or couvvys i‘i‘prz- 
mdiids ; hence ever}dhiiig is in a iloiuishing ( onditioii 

Scjiarate treasurers were also appomhid for eacli of the Imperial 
work^^hops, the luimlier of whuli is nearly om^ hundred ]><nly, moullily, 
quarterly, and yteirly aecouuLs are kt‘2)t of the reiei})ts and di^f)ur.si monts, so 
that 111 this branch also th<‘ market-place of the world is in a ilourishmg 
condition. 

Again, ])y the order of Ins Mejesty, a person of kmoMi miegriiA keeps 
ill the public audience liall some gold and silver for tlie n{‘(‘dy, wlio 
lictve their irants relieved rathout delay hloreover a Icrdr of dain^ is ke^^t 
ill readiness vrilhin tlie ]^>ahu‘e, every thousand of wlucli is ke^)! in bags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is callecl in Uiiidi haliHaJi, and many of 


^ Tid)iitt‘s. I '* Tide the cighlccrlii Xiii of the 

^ \T)W^, &c. * second book 
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tliein put up in a Iieax), (jmj Besiden, Ms Majesty entrusts to one of tlie 
nobility a large sum of money, part of wliieli is carried in w, '])U) se ^ Tliis is 
tlie reason, wtiy sacli disbui’seineiits are called in tlie language of tlie country 
liharj ‘I hahlah. 

AIL tliese benefits flow from tlie wonderful liberality of lus Majesty, and 
from Ms unremitting care for tlie subjects of tbe empire. 'Would to God 
tbat bo might live a thousand years I 


ATM 3. 

THE TEEASITBY FOB PBECI0U8 STONES. 

If I were to speah about the quantity and cj^iiality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few j)articulai*s, “ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasurer, and as Ms assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous darogah, 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of tins imoortaiit 
department rests upon those four pillars They classified the j ewols, and 
thus removed the rust of confusion 

Miibies, — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 , 4tli class, Moiii 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 , 6th class, from 99 to 60 , 7th class, from 59 
to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 10 ; lOtli class, from 
971“ 5 ; 11th class, from 4J- to 1 muliur , 12th class, from f muhur to J 

rupee. They made no account of rubies of Ictss value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and Hue ijaqliU, were classified as follows : 
1st class, from 30 muhui-s upwards; 2nd class, from 292 to 1^ muhurs; 3rd 
class, Mom 142 to 12, 4th class, from 112- to 10; 5th class, from 9^ to 7, 6th 
class, from 62 to 5, 7th class, from 42- to 3; 8th class, Bom 22 to 2; 9th class, 
from 1|- 1 liiMiur; 10th class, from 82 rupees to 5 rupees, 11th class, 

from 4-2 to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 12 to i rupee. 

The FearU were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhurs and upwards ; 
2iid class pearls varied from 292- to 15 muhurs, 3rd class, Bum 142 to 12; 
4th class, from 111- to 10; 5th class, from 92 to 7; 6th class, from 6;} to 5; 
7th class, from 42 to 3; 8th class, from 22 to 2, 9th class, from 12- to 1; 
loth class, less than a muhur, down to 5 rupees, 11th class, loss than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to l-f rupees; 13tli class, less than 12 


^ A. ]qurse in Hindi is called haldaJi. 
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ii*poi\s, to 'M\ iLir.iri ; 1 itli tluiu 30 dams, to 30 dams, lotkolass, lt%s 

lliaii 20 dauis, lo 10 dams; lOlli rlass, Jt^ss Hum 10 dams, to o (Luils TIkj 
[)O tiTls arc struiLg' upon a iiuiu])oi’ of strings luduatinu th<ar (dims, so Hait 
liioso of tile UUIl class m’c strung ux^ou 10 striiigs At ilu* laid of vatfi 
buiidlo of strings tlio lnix)orial sea] is atlixed, to avoul losr^o-> arising fvojxi 
iiiisurimg, wliilst a desenxdioii is attadied to eaclix>carl, to [>ro\out distader, 

Tiio following are tlio eliarges for lioriug indo[K'udeni of the dady 

and nioiit lily wages ut tlio worlviuon For a x>oarl o! tlu‘ 1st (Lu^^ | 

2iul cdass, A class, rupee; 4tli class, 3 daiim, olh cLiss, 1 sdki, OtL. 
class, 1 dam; /tlicdass, 'I daiiis, Otli class, I dam; \ dam, lt)tli clahs, 

iltli class, -J-, 12tlL class, ^ , lotk class, k? 14tk class, letk cdass, 
IGLli class, /y and less 

Tlio viduo of jewels is so well known that it is iisidt^ss to sa;v an^alniig 
about it; ])ut tlmso wlncli are at x^'csent ni tlu‘ treasury of llis Majesty nut), 
bo detailed as follows — 

Rabies \\i‘''gkiiig 11 tanks, 20 siirkk,^/ and dunnorils oi d] tanks, 1 
sufkli^-, eacli one Lildi of ru[jO('h, emeiakF cveigkmg 17 ^ t/uil s, 3 siirklis, 
fj2,00(A ux)0es, vUxutsof 4 tanks, 7 ^ saildis, aiulxieails old tcLuks, eiu k d0,00(l 
ruX)oes 


AfN 4 

TliF IjMFEiUAL IMINT 

A.^ tile silcco^sfiLl woikrag of tke mint ima'eases tlie treasnma ami m tile 
soirn e <»r dl'^{>at(k ibi e\or\ dex>arUiient, 1 skall mealioii a low didails 

Tko iiikakitaels of tie' towns and tie' (ouutry x-crioiiii llu'ir 1 ra]i^<ict ions 
In means of im'mey Fvc'rw man mi's it aci ordiiig to ilu' (‘\leat of Ids 
n(‘(‘e,.snies, tile man W'liosi* beait is iit'o from woikllx dt'^'.iiH's ML^ianis by it 
ki ^ liie, and die ^vo^!^Ll\ man eouMdi'is il die fiiuJ slag<' ol ius okjotts — tiu' 
u ants of all are satcslied In it Tke wis(‘ man l(»ol..^ upon it as Uk lomula- 
lioii, irom A\liiidi tile luliiLim nl of kis wasddb and n'ligiou,'^ nvisIlon ilow^ It 
i>s alisolulely ms'os.sary lui die ( outiiuiam'c oi tlie kmmni na e, a.s moa obtain 
by money llieir food and idellimg You may ludt'oil gam the>(‘ two I lungs 
i>y undergoing some Idbuiir, as teoiv'ing, r(*aring, ri'ajHHg, (leaning, kneading, 


RffpJib means rtc/ / also, e' little i^ecd 
'leifh u 1)1 (tel' (h)f on it, calk'd m dind 
i/Iiioiffe///, Ahius precaterius Tlio Pei- 
si.ins calk'd it idiabhm i kkiiyfis^ cock’s 
ec(‘ The seeds aie often used for 
tdnldrv'ids Inacdets Akidfizd iiioaiis 
kert' (lie weigkt calk'd in Hind. ndU 
\nlge Fufive 8 siukhs, or 8 ratis, = 


Ignaskali , 12 nuAhalis — 1 tdkili, aitd 80 
tolaiis = 1 ser. .V teak k valued at 4 
nijiskahs , but it must havt' Wi'iglied a 
little more, as m the ti'ulh Xhu Abiiltazl 
states that tlu' weight oi‘ 1 (Lam “Xvais 
o tanks, or 1 t<)lah, 8 madiaii.s, Thiiiklis; 
b ^ c , 1 tank kY mtitalxiiiis 4 
nniskaLs, If surkhs. 
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^‘ooLing; twisting, spiimliig, w^uring, <Sc(j ; litii tin ise a( uoiis cannot woinje 
|)e}‘Lnrm(;(l willio at several helpers; for the strength of a single man is not 
suirideiil, and to do so day alter day woidd be diilbmll, if not iiupoS" 
sihle. Again, man rucj[uires a dwelling’, for keoeping his provisions. 
Tins lie calls liis Itonu', wheilior it he a tout, or a cave Manis exist- 
cnice, and the coiiliiuiame of las life, depeiid on five things — a fatlier, 
a mother, eliiidreii, servants, food, the lust of whieh is re(][iiired by all 
i\ror(‘over, money is recjxiired, as our f Limit are and utensils break, tlioy last 
in no taso very long But money does last long, on account of the streiiglh 
and c(;iiipaetness of its material, and oven a little of it may produce much 
It alscj eiialdos imni to travel How dilfiinilt would it he to carry provisions 
for sev(‘ral days, let alone for several months or years I 

By the Indp of God’s goodness this oxcoUent precious metal (gold) has 
(joino to the shore of oxestciieo, and filled the store of life without much labour 
Oil the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
ewMi performs Dixlno worship in a proper manner. Gold lias many valuable 
(i[uulilics it pos&(*sses softness, a good lasto, and smell. Its coinpoiiont jiarts 
arc' nearly oquar in weight ; and tlie marks of the four elements arc visible' 
ill its properties. Its colour renmids us of fire, its purity of air, its 
soilness of water, its heaviness of earth , hence gold possesses many 
life-giving rays Nor can any of the four Gleineiits injure it ; for it does not 
burn in the fire ; it remains iinaffocted by air ; retains for ages its axipearance 
although ko]_)t in water , and does not got altered when bimec! in the ground^ 
thereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. It is for this reason 
that m old 1 looks on philosophy in which man’s intellect is termed the greater 
l)rincij)h^ gold is caliod the leubcr y)ruaiple^^ as the things required fiir liuiiian 
iiA do|)end upon it. Among its eiiiihets I may mention ^ the guardian of 
justice;’ Alie umvcrsal adjasim;’ — and indeed the adjustment of things 
depends on gold, and tlie basis of jiLslice rests upon it. To render it ser- 
ii(‘e, God Las aJlov od silver and Iwass to come into use, thus eroaling 
additloiial means for the velfaro of man Hence just kings and onergot,i<^ 
nileis have iniid much atieiitiou to these metals, and Greeted minis, where 
their properties may be thorouglily studied The success of this diqiariim'iit, 
Ik's in the a[)pointmeiit of intelhgauit, iicaloiis and upright workmen, and the 
edifite of the vorld is Iniilt upon tlieii attention and curefidness 

^ Accoidmg to the chcimsh of the i ing ])iopeiiie.s Vide tlie tlarleeaili Aia 
lunhlles ag’cSj gold coiisintb of quuksdrer j ^ Yfeie it net' foi ]!iety, I v<‘u]d 
and .nd[)lRir taken ill equal propoitioiih ; ' hew duvm to gold and say, '■llalloued 

the latter liuwever, pesf^ess eoloiir- ! ho thy name !' Mariri, 



T1!E Wl^EiaiEN OF THE MINT. 
AT'N 5. 


1. Tlio DarofftiJi. Iloiiuisi ho a circumspect and iiitellig’cnt man* of 
d priiuaples, who iahcs the (imihious hiirdeii of liis colloaguch upon the 
Ider id‘ despatch, llo muht heej) OTory uiio to his w'ork, and siioAV zeal and 
»iity. 

"2 The HairafL The siicec.^s of this important deparuneiii depends 
a his experience, as lie (kdermiiios the degrees of imrily of the coins On 
)iiiiL of the prosperity of the present age, tiioro arc now nmiihors of sldlfui 
lifs d and 1)y the aitcntion of his Majesty, gold and silver arc rellni'd to 
highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
dersia hiittiny do not laiow^ above ten degTGe>s of linen ess , wliilst 

India it is called Idj ahhiiniy as the^^ have iwelce degrees. Forinorly ilio old 
g which IS a gold coin current in the Deccan, was thought lo hepurt^, and 
‘koned at ton degrees; hut his Majesty has now fixed it at 8] and the 
and, small gold dinar of ’Alaiicldin, which was considered to he 12 degiees, 
vv turns ouL to bo 10-J. 

Those wdio are experienced in this husiness have related woiidoxTiil 
Dries of the purity of gold at the present tiino, and referred it to witduraft 
Lid alchemy , for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to tiiis 
lioness Blit hy the attention of his Majesty, it has eomo up to this degree ; 
once the astoiiishnient of people accjiiaintod with this hraiich It is, howvv er, 
ertaiii, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
le.scrihors and truthful travellers have indoocl never meniioned tins degreo ; 
nit, wlicii gold is imt into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
vitii the ashes, wiiieli ignorant men look upon as useless dross, whilst the 
hilfiil recover the metal fioin it Altlioiigh nialhcahlo g<>l(l ore he laluiiod 
and reduced to a>shes, yc-t by a certain operation, it is hroiight hack to its 
original state , Init a part of it is lost Througli the wisdom of lus Majesty, 
the real drcunistaneos eomicctcd with this l<;^s, veere hroiiglit to ligiit, and 
the iraiidiilenl practices of the workmen thus put to die tc^t. 


AI'N 6, 

BAmvxiir " 

An abbreviation for Id7i2vurl Although in this country (lever Sairafis 
arc able from oxporienco to tell the degreo of fineness hy the colour and the 


^ The same as Samifi , hence a shroff, 
a iiionej ieiidcn 


^ Tins Ilincl. word winch is not given 
m the dictionaries, nieans the testing of 
gold. 
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liriglitnoss of tlic niotal, tlie following adniiraUo rule lias teen intro diieo cl, for 
llio satisfaction of otliors. 

To tlie ends of a few long needles, mado of Lrass or siieli like motalp 
small pieces of gold are alExod, liaving tlieir degree of fineness wnttoii 
on tiiom Wlicii tlic workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few linos on a tonehsioiio, and some other lines with the 
iiogcIIgs. Ey comparing hotli sots of linos, they chscover the degree of 
fiiioiiess of the gold It is, however, necessary that the lines ho drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degroos of 
finonoss. This is obtained as follows. They molt together one miishah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper ; and let it get solid. 
Tins mixture they again melt with 6 mashalis of pure gold of lOJ degrees of 
finonoss. Of tins composition one mashah' is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a snrkli each If now T-J- surkhs of pure gold (of lOJ- 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixture will only be 10} ld)i ® Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 
gold and 2 parts of the comx30sition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
61- s pare gold and 3 parts composition, bhi ; 6 s, gold and 4 parts 
eomposition, 9]- ban; 5-J- s. gold and 5 parts composition, 9]- ban, 5 s. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 ban ; 41 s. gold and 7 ^larts composition, S} ban ; 
4 s gold and 8 parts composition, S-l- ban , 3 $ gold and 9 parts composition, 
8 - 4 - ban; 3 s gold and 10 parts composition, 8 ban; 21 s, gold and 11 parts 
composition, 7|-ban; 2 s. gold and 12 parts composition, 7j'ban; 1|- s gold 
and 13 parts composition, 7J ban ; 1 s gold and 14 parts composition, 7 ban ; 
and lastly, -i- gold and 15 parts composition, 6 | ban Or generally^ every 
additional half siirkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the fineness 
of the gold by a quarter ban, the touch of the composition itself being 6 }- ban. 

If it be recjiimed to have a degree less than 6 J ban, they mix together 4 
siirkli of the fii’st mixtnro which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7 J snrldis of the second composition (consisting of gold, cox)per 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6 |- han ; and if 1 
snrkli of the firbt mixture be melted together with 7 surkhs of tho second 
composition, the result will be 6 ban ; and if they require still baser composi- 
tions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwaii, they 
reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man v ho nnderstaiids tho tests. 

3 . The Amin He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 

^ Tins liicisbah contains 6 pails gold, ^ The Hind, tern bem means temjJer, 

1 pait silver, and 1 part copper, i. c, degree, 
i gold and f alloy, 



aii‘1 onriv.!< ^ can ])o (a' hmu SIi^mU tliw ho any ihiYvvviv rs, lir 

'I tlir <l*ri-<'n^ah and ili<j otliei* Nvorlviiieii, maiuUuiih iliai ahaiiis 
provaiitM rniaViMd^ 

1 T]it‘ /f, [Tt yndiow do^ni ilio daily e\]H‘iid:turo in aa 

prac'ta al luaniioia and Icoops a sysiouiatia day-book, 
d* 2))o Jfnehinf lb‘biiys np gold, silver and ropper, by wlia^h iu' 
as a pro] If ibr htmsdf, aasi.sts llio doparinient, and benoilts ilie rtv .aaips 
lio j^taio. Trad<‘ATill flfnirisli, Trlieii justice is eATrywlieie to laid, 

1 when rulers are not aAVirieions, 

6. The TnuHiirer Avho watches over the profits, and is iiprigdit in ail his 
lyings 

Tlie salaries of the frsL four and the sixth oflleers diildr from (Xich oilun, 

} low <‘d of them hohliag the rank of cin ^Ihae//^ 

7. Thp ttIio V eiglis -hvmmin For wemhnig lOO yabeb' oold'- 

ihiirs, he gets I-} daui^ , ibr Aveighnig 1000 rupees, (H^ dams, and ibr 
agliing 1000 copper (hixiis, of a dam; and, alter tliis rate, arcording to 
i‘ rpi. nidy. 

8. The J/a/dv of the ore llo makes small and larg‘d ireiuhes in a tablet 
(lay Tchich ho ])esmearB with grease, and poiu\s into them the meiled gold 
(1 sih’-er, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, liisiead of usnig 
ease, it is sufficient to spi inkle ashes For the alxwe montioned cpiaaidy 
'gold, lie gets 24 dams; for the same quantity of sibwr, 5 dams and ld| 
talb f for the same cpiantiiy of copper, 4 d.ims and 21-V jotals. 

9. The PJiitemaler He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 
wen mastahs each, six fing-ers m loiiglh and breadth; tliese he carries (o 
le assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and stamps 
icli as are suitable, in order to prd-ent alterations, and lo sheA\ Iho work 
one He reeehms a>s wages for the above meiiiioue^,. cpiantity of gold, 42-4 
aiiis. 


ATN 7. 

THE MANNEE OF EEFINING GOLD. 

Wlien the abovcmontioiied plates hewe been stamped, the owner of the 
^old, for the weight of every ICO jahib' goldn>uliurs, must furnish 4 sh*s of 


^ The correspond to our T^Dr- 

ranfecl officers. Most clerlcH of the Iin- 
perial otllces, the painters of the couit. 
the foiemen m Akbar s woikshops, &c , 
belonged to this ctnps. They weie ealied 
Ahadis^ or single men^ because they stood 
under Akbar s immediate oiders. The 


Acord Ahadi, the h of which is the Ainhic 
was spelt m olKcial returns with the 

Porsiaii ^So deeij-rootcd, says BaJaoiu, 
AWLS Akbar h hatred for every thing* which 
was Arabic. 

^ Twenty-five jiHah make one dam® 
Vide the 10th Ain, 
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&altp<5tre, and 4 sw’S of l)ri(*]vdii&t of ra,w hri('lvt=?. Tlio plates after liavia^ 
been washed ill clean walcr, are stratified with the above mixtiiro fof 
saltpetre and brickrlnst), and put one above tlie ollLer, the vdiol(‘ being < overed 
with cownliing, wlinb in Hindi is called uph/Ii li is the dry dung* of ilie fllhf 
Cow Then they set lire to it, and lot it gently Inirii, till tlie dnng is rodnrent 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then those ashes lieiiig removed froin 
the sides, are preserved They are called in Persian IJ/iil t lJuflar, and in 
Hindi sal out By a process to be mentioned hereafter, they reenver silver 
from it The plates, and the ashes below tliom, arc loft as tliey arc This 
process of setting fire to the dung, and roiinj^ing the ashes at the sides, is 
twice ro]Doated. Wlieii three fires have been ajiplied, tliey call the plates 
s'itdi. They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being removed. 

Tliis operation must be rejieated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
been applied, v hen the plates arc again wasliod. Then the assay master breulcs 
one of them , and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being suifinently pure , but if the sound is harsh, the 2 )latos must undergo 
three more fires Then from each of the plat(‘S one mashah is taken away, 
of which aggregate a plate is made This is tried on the touchstone , if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass tlirough one or two fires. In 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or font fii'es 
The following method of assaying is also used They take two toluhs of 
pure gold, and tv 0 lolahs of the gold which passed tluoiigli the flix', and 
make twenty plates of eadi, of equal weight They thou spread the above 
mixture, ax’>ply the fire, wasli them, and weigh them ^rith an exaci balance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of pureness 

10 The Jlelfer of the '}efiae(l mHaJ He molts the refined j)lates of gold, 
and casts them, as desenbed aliove, into iiigrts. His fee for 100 gold muhurs 
is three dams 

11 TYlb Zar) ah. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper mgois, as 
exactly as he caii^ round pieces of the size of coined moiiey. IIls fees are, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dams, If jftals, for the weight of 1000 rupees 
50 diiras, 8-^ jetals, if lie cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts tin* 
same weight of silver into (piarter rupees. For 1000 (‘ 02 )pcT dams Ins fee is 
20 dams, fertile same weight of lialf and cj[uarter dams, 25 diims; and for 
half cpiarim* dams, which are called dnands^ 69 dams. 

In richi and Tiiraii they (*annot cut these piet'es mthout a pi'tper anvil; 
but Hindustam woipmen cut them without sinb an insrrimn^ul, so exactly, 
that there is not the dihercmce of a single hair, wlin h is remarkalfio enough. 

12 The Engraver He engraves the dies of the « onis on steel, ami smli 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with ihese dies. At thi>s day, Maiiluna 
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Aliiiiad oL* BAlii, who not lii^i ot|ual in any coiiiitiy, cuis hilToroiit 
.U oT h-tiers lu hiotl, in Miih a nmmnT ay eipials tlio oopyylips <.>f tlie most 
L'lil oaligraplier^ lie lioMs llio rank of a ijkzhasln and two of liis men 
v'-e in the limit liotli have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

10 The Silhalit, He places tlio round pieces of midal lidweeii two 
s . and hy the strength of the liammcror (imtkcld) both sides arc sUunped. 
s lees are for 100 goldmnliiirs, 1|- dams ; for 1000 rupees, 5 dams, 9\ jeials ; 
1 for tlio woigdil 01 1000 rux^oes of small bilver pieces, 1 dam, 0 jctals in 
lilion; for 1000 copper daiiis, 3 dams; for 2000 half dams, and 4000 
arter dams, 3 dams, 18-^ jetals; and for 8000 half-quarter dams, 104 dams, 
t of tliese fees the sikkaclu lias to give one-sixth to the haninieror, for 
lom there is no separate aUoAvaiice. 

14. The Sidlul makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
00 rupees weight, lie receives o4 dams. 

Th: ihbcoie) }j of nil oij in silver. Silvor ^fe y be aUojmdwith lead, tin and 
ppor. lu frail and Tiiran, tlioy also cimuio highest dogTOC of liiiuness of 
vor iliilnliihi ^ in Hindustan, the sairatis use for it the term Dht hihwalu Accord- 
g to the (piantity of the alloy, it descends in degroo , but it is not made less 
an live, and no one would care for silver baser than ten degrees Practical 
on can discover from the colour of the compound, vdiich of tlio alloys is jac- 
nling, ivhilst by filing and boring it, the q‘>-Uility of the inside is asceitained. 
hey also try it by heating it when hot, and then tlirowing it into water, 
lien hlackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 
liiteiiess a largo proportion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF EEFININD SILTED. 

They dig a hole, and having it a small cpiantity 

f \nM cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of Ilngliilmd wood; then 
liey moisten it, and ivork it iq) into the shape of a dish ; into this 
licw put the adulterated silver, together with a x^roporlionate cpiantity 
flead First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the lop of the 
liver, and liaviiig surrounded the whole with coals, bloiv tiie fire 'wutli a pair 
f bellows, till the metals are molted, which operation is generally repeated 
our times. The proofs of the metal being pure are, a lightmng-like briglit- 
loss, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 


^ This Tiirlvisli word signifies a com- 
nander of one hundred men, a captain 
A had is of distmetion were pionioted to 
Ins military rank. The salary of a Yuz- 
laslii varied from five to seven hundred 


rupees pci* mensem ; mde the third Am 
of the second book. 

^ Called in Hind hahnl, a kind of 
acacia. Its haik is used iu tanning 
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tlio middle, they simiiilde it with wafcor, -whoii flames rcsemhliiig in shape tlio 
horns of wild goats, issue from it It then forms itself into a dish, and is 
perfectly refined. If this dish he melted again, half a siirldi in every toiali 
will hum away, 'i. e ^ 6 nidshahs and 2 snrhhs in 100 tolahs The ashes of 
the dish, winch are mixed nith silver and load, form a land of Idliarfje^ called 
in Hindi Vliaralj and in Persian lultnali the use of which will he heroafter 
explaiiicid Before tins refilled silver is given over to the Zarrah, 5 nnislialis 
and 5 siirldis are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every lumdred 
tolahs of it , after which the assay master murks the mass with the usual 
stanqi, that it may not he altered or exchanged. 

Ill former times silver also was assayed hy the hanwari system ; now it 
is caLiilated as follows * — if hy refining 100 tolahs, of silver, vliicli is 

ciirrent in ’Iriicj^ and Khurasan, and of the laH and 'mtsqciJi^ which arc ciuTent 
in Till an, there are lost three tol^s and one siirldi ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Tiirldsh^^;///, and the walimlnVi and miizajfari of 
Gnjrat and Mtilwah, 13 tolahs aiidh| mashahs are lost, they heconie of the 
imi)erial standard. 

15 The QurclliJ) having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost aU smell of the load Ilisfee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 4J- dams. 

IG The CJiaslin'u/i) examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
pmity as follows : — Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into eight 
plates, lie applies la^uus of the mixture as above described, and sots fire to 
it, koei)ing out, liowovor, all draught ; he then washes the ^datos, and melts 
thorn If they have not lost an^dhing by this process, the gold is pure. The 
assay-mo ster then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy Imnsclf and others. 
For assriing that quantity, he gets If dams. In the case of silver, he takes 
one lolah with a like cjuantity of load, which ho puts togolhor into a hone 
criicihlc, and ]:o(q')S it on the fire till the load is all hnriit. Tlaving then 
sxuiidded the sih'er with untor, he hammers it till it has lost all snnfl of the 
lead , and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it ; and if iL has lost 
in wcigliL tlireo-^ hu inj (nee grams), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to tliat degree For assaying that quantity, Ins fee is 
3 diiins, Ij jetals 

17. The Kidrnjah collects the LMl i Ihaldc^ and washes it, taking two 
sers at the tiino ; wliatever gold there may he amongst it, will settle, from its 
weight, to tho bottom The lltdlcj when thus washed, is called in Hindi 
hilrali^ and still contains some gold, for the recovery of vrliich, directions 
shall hereafter be given. The abovomeiitioiiecl achdterated sediment is 
rubbed together with quicksilver, at tho rate of six mashahs Tfi® 


^ Some MSS. have Icatuli, 


j ^ Oiie ]^IS. lias 6va*. 
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IVoiji iis imMliL'dh ailiuily, clra^\s tlio u*»]d i<> 11, aihl loriiiv 

iin whu ]\ is lv(‘pi (ACT tile iiiv in a retort, till ‘y >]sl is M'[uiral( d 
111 till' i]_ui( Ivs liver. 

For evtriK ting* tln^ 8'oln iroin lliis ol* tkv ^//r// 

iTVes 20 cliiiiLS, 2 jeuil« 


The j^roeebS of luil rah 

Tliey mix Avilli the Ivlrali an iMj[ual (|iiaiitit\ of punhur^ and ibnn a 
isle of /‘f/rs/ iaf[ua Ibrlih}, and wild co-wdiiiig T]L(‘y lluei [loiiiid llie first 
auj^K’thiaoii, and mixing* it A^ntll thi^ pablo, work it u}) into halK of two tears 
eight, ■\\lucli lliey dry on a cdoih. 

Pidiliar is ohlai 110(3. as follows * — 

They make a hole in ilio earth, and iill it with tlu' ashe!> of /hoh/Z-wood? 
1 the rate of six iingors of ashes foi^ every maiind of lead The lead it .self is 
!iit at the Ijottom of the hole, wlmli has hv^eii smoothed; tlieii Fay <t)a er 
1 iv'ith {‘liareoals, and melt the lead After that, liaving* romoviHl the i uals, 
]m y ]_)[a<*e over it tivo jdates c/f elay, lixed hy means ot* lliorns, and dosi* up 
ho huiluwte hole, but not the vent. This they Iwp covered with biielis, till 
Jie ashes liavo tliuronghly soaked up the lead Tlio bricks they fr( (jiioiilly 
L'emove, to learn the state ol the lead. For the aboyeinenlLOiied c|ndnlily of 
Load, there are 4 iiilteliahs of silver mixed up with the ashes Tli(*so ashes 
they cool in w-ater, when they are called /ho . Out of every man of lead 
tv;o sers are burnt, but the mass is increased by four sers of ashes, &o that 
the -weight of the whole inabS will lie one man and tu'o sers. 

IS a kind of aeid, made of aMluir^ ami bultpotro 

Flavmg thus explained vliat jwnhar and xibi are, 1 return to Iho dosirip- 
tioii of the process of Knit ah, TIica' make an oven -like vessel, narrow at b(Uli 
ends, and vide in the middle, one and a half yards lu lieiglit, with a liolo at 
iln‘ hottoni Then haviiig iilh d tlu' Yeo^<4 witli coals witlim four fingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit ditg -ii tlie earth, and blow the tiro ^vatli two 
bellows. After that, Llie aforeuieiiiioned halls being broken into pieces, 
they throw them into the fire and melt [lioni, when the gold, siIvct, co])])er 
and load, fall llirougli the hole in the hoitom of tlio vessel into the pit bc‘low 
"\Thatover lemains in the -s esscl, is softened and washed, and tho lead separat- 
ed from it They likewise eolloet the ashes, from whence also hy a (‘ertain 
process profit may he derived Tlie metal is then taken out of tlie pit, and 
uieltcnl aecoiding to the jivtilmr system. The lead will mix with tho aslicis. 


^ The margins of honicoflho MSB. 
explain tlih vend Ij\ the llmd, btjji, 


iinpiire caihoiiate of soda. 
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nrfii tUikIi tliirty ,sci\s will he recwerod, and ten -sens vrill h(' hnra Tiic 
,sih er and copner, remain log“('i]ier ill ainana, and tliLstliei eall /•;///» 
a aienrding" 1o .sonn*, rpili dif'/if'i 

Thi jjroi e,s>; of Jid^otucafi 

Tlioj liiaJvL a liolcj and fill it with tlio aslioe, of ImMl-^vood, lialf a loi' 
evGiy lOO toialis of hvcpandii. Tlieso asiics tliey tlicii malro up in form oi 
1 disli, and mix tiscm iipTiitli the hugrawati, adding one toiab of cop}>erj and 
hi cnty-fixe loIoLs of lead, Tlioj now fill tlio diah %ritli coal% and cover it. 
niih inadvs Wlion tho wlioh^ias melted^ the}" romove the coals and tin 
hi H irs, aitd meJce a fire of oolH-^xood^ till the lead and eop]_>or iinile widi die 
a.sln'S, leinang dm gold and silver together The>se ashes are also i ailed 
e/, a'^id Hio haid and copper can he j’ocovered from 111 em ])j a process, 
n^ljc'lj will he liere after explained 


AIN 8 

THE METIIOH OF SEPABATING THE SILYEP FPOM THE UCLFe 

They nmlt iliis coiiij_)()siiion six times; three tunes wuh copper, and Um^e 
iiiiiiec with (‘ailed hi Hind rlFioOihn/d For every tulah of the allov^ 

tliev ( ihe a madiah of eoj> 2 >er, and t»vo imldiaiis, two siirklrs of eidpliiiia 
Ihrw, liiey irndt it willi copper, and tlien with siLlpliiua If tlo' ailov he of 
100 Lolaiis vreiglii, tlie 100 madinlis of copper are cnijdoyed as fellows — they 
iirst melt iifty imihiiahs v idi it, and tiwii twice again, tv eiity-five mdsliahs. 
The snlpdiur is nsed in similar propo/Lious. xHter m ‘dm ing the mix lure of 
gold and siiww io smnl] hils, they mix' with il fifty of copper, and 

imll it ill a crmahle They have near tii Imml a vosmT fidl of cold voter, on 
the suriuie of \vluui is laid a hroondihc hiimlle of hay, Ppeii it Huy poiir 
the melted metal, and pi^ ‘veiit h, hy stirring it w iili a stuh, £i*eiii lorniing 
into a mass, Tlieii liaving again melted tlmsi^ hii^, after imxing; tlieni with 
t]i(3 remaining cojeper in .i criu dde, they set it to cool m the sliad(‘ and ibi. 
every loLih oi' tiin. mixlnre, l\ro niadmhs and two siirklis of siilpliiir are 
used, i e , at the rate oi' one and one half cpiarhv ser i ser) y, /• iOO fohd^s, 
Ydieii it has heon throe times melted In tins nuniicr, tliere appears on tins 
»'3iirfaco a whitish Idnd of ashe*., which is silver. This is tahen oiL and liept, 
separnto , and its proeexss shall hereafter he explained Ylun die niixtniv 
of gold and silver has tliiis heeii subjected to three fires for the <s>pp»T. caul 
three for the sid-dniir, tJie solhl part Lic m iiie gold In ilie laiigiinge of the 
Panjal), this gol 1 is (nllod h/o^, whilst about Hilili, it is neriimd //n/C If 


4 



( niit.n'iiMi laiick ii’obl, ii as n<T<illy tiirii- sa-i t //*//\ hll^ 

U smU'H s»nS\ uhsl evsai louv 

!tt la'sla? to iNaina t]\^h iAs>W, <au‘ of iho tollovMd;^* itU'ihiHU iiht^t ko UNik : 
k,Hhorllu\ uiiv ai V tolciiiN of (hjs yatli 100 lulali^ ol puror L'tOk. aiiO irliue 

It Ity ih(‘ 'S'a / ('».// 1 ana ‘ 0 >s , or elhO ili(-y tlio Loo* ili. latter 

ifioy iiVilco li lUivlan^ oi'tNro puTi.^ of y”M t oyyluii!^, ua 1 (hm' pari ol a[iO(‘lrOj 
liaMiij,; tlu^ * {\ast iiio uioro.-^aitl Jiito iii‘:>ois, i]o\\ Jiialvo it uiio plaies'^ 

iiOiio s)i yliak ouykt to l>o Lg'litor Ilian I*, tolalv', Ont a liitlr* ] a’ua-lor Ilian 
tli( ,-o A\lia It 1]aT inalvsi in ilio .saliiu xirocess Tlaai Iu‘\ t iy‘ a.\il sliein 

■\> fii fs sauu^-oii, liivH »'-irotv die aboTC nuxlniv (orr il'iia, yn ih'mlor 
o'-'a-y all s \aii / t 'u s> Lo-ule iireR Tliis operation (Ik'V n‘]>eat o. four 

, ana lai y vraiit tlio inelal very pare, tiiey repeat d e firsts . tdl ii 
risxiieb up to iiiiie han. The ateliob are also coEucted heing a land of /tVa'.'w// 


AIN 9 

TTTE METHOP OE EXTEACTINCi THE SILEEE FEOM THESE 

ASHES 

lYliateTor asheR and di’ORR liaye hoen collect od, holh ])cfore and afl<n' the 
pTOceea of tdf/ap tlu‘y niixynth doiilde the rpiaiility of piirc^ lead, pul llieni Jiito 
a (inidhle, and ke<‘p tlu'in for one Tvateli over the fire. IVlidi the nudal iR 
cold, tluj rtdliie it a- dcRcrilied under the article ;SVelP/7, 22 Tlu^ adu^s of 
it are also Vlidval Tiie Ridon'i jn’oeess is also jieifdrmcd m other trays yell 
Icnorm to those coiivorsanl vltli the hii.nnoss 

18 The P^o?^v d/ hating melted Llio kdiaral, scparatcss the rnlver from 
the copiim* Hi", he for oTerv Idlah of silror is 1 \ dams As a rdiirii for the 
prfiit he inakra,, he pays iiiouilily 800 dams to the div»'aii Hu\ niy rediu-ed 
the / iio d/ to sumli ho adds to oveiy 'u/fp of it 1 f sh\s of [(nh/ar (hoinx), 
and fiiree sirs of poiiiuhed nairuni, and kneads Ukuti iog^Phor He tiioii 
luiis tins mass, ser into tlio yossoI abote deMiilu'd, uud melH it, wlnui 

Had mixed tritli siInot colL ( ts in the ])ii. Tins is afieiavuirds rflnood by die 
p’Ojiess of the splhdl, and the lead v\mic]i separates hoin tins, and mixes 
with the ashes, tarns puo ado* 

19. The Pe/Zdr hiiys the and PZv/yr/7 from the goldsmiths of the 

city, and carrios dioiir to the limit to bo melLod, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silyor ld»r orory nuoi of ho giYus 17 dams, and for the 

same cpiantity of k’haral 1 i dams, to the exclioc|iier. 

20. The XichoLi'dhd) brings old copper-coins trliicli are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tulalis of silver, 8J- rupees go to the 
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n'v ;!i» ainl Avlioii lie vsi^lir"^ to coin tlio ^iiivov, kc i>a}?s a fixed 4j_rLaiiuty Jdr l1 
os dui\ 

21. Tke lihnlsl^oe. ‘Wlieii Hie ov/iiers of Lko iiioicils get tluor gel] 
hillin' m die varu^iis ars vdiali kave now Lcao} descriked, tko lOieliMiae 
tsw eejis tile imuL, takes die sweeping’s to Ins own koiir-jO, vrablws tlaeii, and 
gains a ja-ofit h'oine oT Ll«c sAw-epens earry <aL a very rHiiiiisiimg trad'^ Tiie 
stiitt lasi'Hts from tins man a monthly gilt oi* 12 \ rupees 

And ill like maniiei’ all tke okieeis of tke mint pay a iiioiitkiy dat) to 
lUo statcN at Ike rate oi‘ three dams for every 100 dams« 


AfN 10. 

THE COINS OP Tins GLOPJOUS EMPIEE. 

As tliroiigli the attention of kis Majesty, gold nncl silver Iiave kinm 
IrongkL to tke greatest degree of purity, in like manner tke form of tlio euins 
lies also hten improved Tlio coins are notv an ornament to tke treasury,, 
and miieli liked liy tke people I shall give a few particulars. 

A (iold Coin^, 

1 Tke H’JxntMi]} is a round com woigliing 101 tolaks, 9 maskalis, and 
7 surkks, iii Aul-ie (ipial to 100 AV i ya/n/hiiadiiirs On tlio Hold of one side 
is (‘ngraw'd the name of kis Majesty, and on tke five an lies in tli(‘ liordiT, 
ihi^If(Oih al(t‘z((ti(U (illlatqutui ahnu i( jjtndi IhilliKhf alldhu iiLulLaliu }€(0 HitHaHrlm 
hujhi* drn i-IAIuId/((h Afjiahy — ^^Tlie great sultan, the distuigui shod emperor, 
may God perpednate kis kingdom and kis reign ^ Btriick at tke capital 
figrak On lko field of tke roterse is Ihr hernthfifl for)ti}i!a^ and iko 
ioIloATHig verse of tke Qoraii - — AH dim i/ia'zrapi mau jfuAmii Ijifjlmii'i hsctbin^— 
^Aiod IS hoimti fill unto vOioiu lie ploasetk, Without measure,’’ — and 
romukd)ont aie tke names (;f tke lust four califs Tins is wkat was fird 
Lilt hy 2daulaiia 2^fa(jcud, lko ciigraann, after wliick Mnlla ’All Alimad 
made willi great skill tlie following additions. On one side, Afialn (Ttniuiii 
jaifniiuliif (il',aji{h(^ (Wndn lui ala uAdlHii ft mVihlldh ^ — ‘‘The best 

1 . oni Trim li a man (‘vpoiids, is a coin A\diidi lie spends on Ins eo-reHgionists 
In tJie padi of God ” 

And <ni tii(i other side lie wrote, 

AHnltiuiih aVdl) aAlidVifata ahnuUi'dVf UiaJhida (dldhu Hddia mnllahu }ra 
sidtdaaha^ wa cd)la(hf' HuUalw ira Af^dncdm ^ — “Tke sublime sultan, the exalted 

Also called /io /mm//, or the (Confession 1 dua rasid’idluh 

of Faiil), /cE ddha dl-tdldk, Midiaanna- [ ^ 11,208. 



'it! ]Ut*A tus knii;(^((iii aii‘1 lu"' iii*^ l‘i\. 

A,i‘i*itv to Ills j asi E( j^imI luMiiih 

A I{ar'‘\ Ji%is all fhi*^ removal. <nj 4 tiie lo!l<Hrnip, IhikAih of 

lht‘ ( ourL-i-o^'t- 'nui pliiA,so]>iiiH' SJhuLh Fttt'A \v<Ta ouij,rav.'*l b\ liua Hu one 

M.b, 

/l (t'/t //Hjf hf/fj i(\li 

0 \i\jiih j)nrf'}H i 4 ]iju^(l‘ifi //'>/■' 

ZA/// v Irnhn/^ff h j/uj^ 

-yn' i S//ah AlJ’ih *'j(it^ 

It A tub Saif from vvliuli tlio st^t'U o<v.mis tin-ii 
Tlio blia-ic tlieir jta’i <els Lroin ins iiisit'.o 

Tlie raiHi'.s not tlioir ^jold Iroiii iiis iosii 1111^4 ilaiioi . 

Aiiil tA<'ir ‘^oLl la eJiiiohkd l)y Alvkarbs slaii'p 
niiU, AlhUiH jiddhAiV , — ^^Gud is gre^it, uuiy ids IIG ni<a'\ sliiio 

lortii !” in the inidtilc. Anil on the other side^ 

Idi .sill<{fi lih ph'CK/f'fh i ammed liin'ud 
J>d n^tqdi ? dan cun n juhn tjcUild Inn ad 
Shncf i saWil(da,Ai lunnhi has hi hadahr 
, Yal ZiU } alt jiazar-lardidi i Uuinshvd hunocf 
This loiiij T\diicli IS an ornament of hoi)e, 

Carnes an eyerla sting stamp, and an unmoriul luiine 
As a sign of Its adspiaoiLsness, it is sid!i<'iint 
That once for all ages the sim lias east a glimpse upon it 
and the date, according to the Du hie oa, m the middle 

2 There is anotlici gold coin, of the same nanm and sbujie, ■n'igi^-ng 

Yi tohilis end 8 imebali-;, in caine sajiial to 100 miihiirs, ei If iLLahiiaiLs 

Ociek It has tile suine impression as the preceding. 

3 The AeZe,'; is iho half of each of iLc h\o promsling 1 ({Ins It A 
someAiiies made scpiare On one snh* it has the same imprissloii llie 
dhansah^ ami on the ocher side the folhnAng Ihiha’i liy Farh * — 

Tn nufjd i mndn t i dKlnnslKthi 
Dd Lanl(fjf / ujbdl Lnnad launrdhi 
Khu/'shlJ hipff/ a'amdi aznhqi a lih badalu 
Tdhad shin</ az Sillah i Alla) Dictlu^ 

This current c(nn of tlio imperial ireasui’O 
Accompanies the star of good fortune 
O sun, foster it, hecaiiso for all ages 
It is Giiiiohled liy Akhai*’s staiux") 1 ” 


^ Acioitlu'gtotliellaiund Philosopheis 
01 the Aiuldle Ages, the inllueuce of the 
&1111 calls the metals, the pearls aii'i pre- 


cious stones into existence , vide the thir- 
teenth Ain Tlie nlhisioii to the sun is 
exjilaiiied by the note to page III. 



4 Tlio Atmah is tlio fourth x)art of tho roui 4 aiot riaiv 

Romo have the saiiie iiiiprossioii as the -sV/i^/zoso/? , and some iau^' on ooe sslu 
the folio \Aing; Iliihah ])y Faizi — 

fn Hillali Ith (Itnt ( baUd rd uhra) bad 
Fh djjcdf ? indi mpifir u haft (dJdm hid 
Zca ) in niKidt'd Idr azk chloi zny had 
l)ar dali] uitidij bti}ui))i i Aidh (dihar had 
This (.(jiii— it adorn the hand of the fortuiiatOj 

And may it he an ornament of the nine heavens and the sever 
stars I — 

Is a gold coin, — Maj^ gnhkii he its work ! 

Ijet it ho eiirroiit ha* ail agos to the glory of Slnih AJihar 
And on the other side the preceding ItiihiVi. 

5 The Ft)nydt^ of the same two forms as the dfmali, in vaiiio equal to 
oiie-liftli of the hr A com 

There are also gold coins of the same shai)e and mipression, in vaiuo 
equal to ono-eiglith, oiie-tonth, onc-tweutictli, one tweiity-fiith, of iliG dhanmh , 

6 The Viingul^^ of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the dJuomdi^ m 
value equal to tv^o niiihurs ^ 

7 The roiuul Lad i Jaldlif m weight and value equal to two round 
v;/aht'os‘, having’ on one side ^Allldlnt aUmrf and on the oilier Yd miFinn — 

0 Iielper 

8. Tlio AftdJn is round, weighs 1 tolali, 2 masliahs and siuldis, in 


^ Oi Far/ id Abuha/d’s spelling m tlio 

text IS alii I )]g nous 

^ The MSS dalei Dlost of tluni place 
the Chiiijid as the sixth coin, ajtcn the 
Fin.sid, eaid lead — 

“ The Chi' (fa/, of a S([uare four, weigh- 
ing 3 Idlahs, of siiiklis, ih value is 
thiiLy iLipee^. Also, oi a you ad foim, 
weigiung 2 tolalis, 9 indsliahs, having a 
valiLi oi iline roaad of 11 liid- 

sliaiis eadi, (/ c, 27 ntpees) Eut the 
rinpu5su)ii of both is the same They 
file oi‘tlie A inia^yuhJ’ 

The last nontt nee does not agi oc ivith 
the value and waighiof tlie A h a a salt ; 
ioi the two; Chug uK, as giviui by Ahul- 
fizl, would Taoh be the — l^^ih pait oi'the 
two kinds of SlutnsaJi, not the fiftieth 
pait 

dir Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Piinseph Useful tables, pp 5 and G, gives 
an extract horn a MS of the Ain in his 
possession, which appears to agree with 
the above reading , Imt lie only mentions 
the 6p(arc form of Cdiinjah weighing 


3 tolahs, of siirlvliR, wmfh 30 rupees; 
and then passes on to the eujlith com, the 

Aj)dhi 

Tk^'o other MSS — a.'lioiig tliein Col, 
ILi.-i’liou’s — lead ajtcr tlie JjlnSid, (^t C 5 
ailei t'ue tveniy-litth line of p 21 oi my 
text edition) — 

‘ G Tlie ChalidrcfOhliah (or square)^ 
weiglrng 3 tolalis, of- suildis, worth 30 
lupees ” 

“ 7. The Ginl (or round) , ivoiglimg 2 
toLdu, 9 maslialis, in val’ue eipial to the 
3 roujid niiihtfru of 11 nuishahs eaclu” 

“ Eoth have the saun^ inqnessionA 
“ 8 The Chaejid, <4 a squaie foiin, the 
hfiielhpari of a Sdaohsuly m vailue eipial 
to tivo Lilt i Jdudi iniduira ” 

Tins reading obviates ail difllcuhies. 
But the IV al qiiesii on is whethei the 
C/or/nhyyA/ui'/o the On'd, and the Chiiijitf 
are three chstmet coins 

^ For the round La'l i JahUy some 
MSS only road, ‘‘ The Girdf i, to, roinub 
taking’ the words Lai i daldli to the 
pietedmg Vide ike tenth com. 



|iial (o i‘J one sale, /-a"'/ " suiu 

‘<a Jt * *^ilivi ilw' ar**‘):(Iiii^ to llio Divine ei'ta aiui t^n- “ v, Ikti' it w 
.^!i a( k 

9 T«i(‘ IS roilin'^, 12 iiiiDlialis, I ^iiTkhs, ^ears the samt^ 

siainn i>^ the J //a7/h aiwl has t» value oi' 1(^ rit]'<H‘> 

10 '£]ii^ sqUdj e Li‘'! i Jjlah is (dDlie suiui^ wt'uahl ainl Aaliu*: on oik* 

"'(!<* “ ^iii\'Int fihinn ainl uii lhi‘ oilier jaiiJ>''hh 

11 Tli“ hi77//('//^7 is rouiih, TvU'i^^'lis II m i lialis, and lias a ^ aliu* of 

liiiH‘ rupees tjii, uue srh* aiul oo the otluu’, '* J u a/// 

12 Tlu' nudtin^ m vreiL^la and ^ nine (‘<[ual to llu* Wilhinflah^ IjLii 

of a di ill vent ^ staiup 

D‘] Jlilti dh ^ ih \xi wei^’lit, valii(‘, and staaip, Ike same a'< tlu‘ roidid 
‘iUihur 

i i Tile Jltdi/u is hoik sijuare and reiiiid In wee^ld and \aliie it iis 
e(|uai to llie Lu! and the iotind n<\d<in It hears the stviiup ija 

tiitC ittii 

L3 Tile VhitJilu'(jd'dh(li. in stamp and Minglit the same as ilie A'/tdln. 

10 The Gini m the Indi of the Ihdu, <aid lias tln^ same' stamp. 

17 The JJltdir Is half a ZuV / JaU'di ’ 

18 Tli(‘ Aid inn the lialf of ilie WdJijutUdl, 

10 Tile Iliihi a (piarUa* of tin' Aifdhl 

20 Th(' 21 ( 01 ^ IS a (piiirier ol tlie IldJit^ and Juldl'K 

21 Tlio IlitU >\d)nH js a (piarter of Iho ALdhiatlidi 

22 Tile Pddj is tlu‘ 1 -llJi pail of th<‘ Ihdi'i 

20 The Pamhnt is tla^ iidli part of the Ldl t JaU'di; on one snh is a 
and on tlie othm* a Wild ruse 

21 The /vz/zz/u', or Ds/hsv^Zh is ono-eigiith of die Ih'do ; on oiuwsale 
AlfaJid zzZhOy” and on the (Vtlier jtdhi jakdidiu ” 

2o The iLidd is the sLvi^ eiilh pari of l!lu J Idldt li lias on hoth sides a 
V Ild rose 

2i) The Znadi is the d2nd part of an Ildhi^ and lias the same stamp as 
tlie Ldd 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
eoin Ldl t j(didi\^ PIuoih^ and ddans^ each com for the space of a month The 
other gold coins arc iiuvor stamped without special orders. 


^ It lias the Kcdimali, (SayyidAhmacrs 
edition of the hhi) 


^ TI teMgnre called 


lu Toih^b’b DicUonary, daJauu 


^ Seveial M88 lead— “ Half a quarter 
Ihihj and Lai i Jaiah ” Foihes gives a/u 
iiipees (‘^). 

® 8oveiel ]\ISS have Mahi. Peiluips ive 
should write Mahhl, 
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B Siliei CouiB 

1 Tlie Fi^pee is roimrl, ami weiglis eleven and one half niashahs ft 
vras iirsb iiitrodmed in ilio lime of ^hv) Khdn It vms perOated cliirmg iles 
reigii, and rceoivod a new stamp, on one side Allah k (dlufr, jall(( yr/Zad/Z////’ 
and on tlie other ilic <iato. x^illiongli the inark(‘t priee is suTiiolmies inor<'‘ or 
less ill an forty dams, yet this value is always sot upon it in ilie payment of 
salaries. 

2. The Jalliah is of a srpnaro form, whn'li was introduced during the 
present reign In valne and stamp it is the same as Ko 1. 

d The Feu h IS half a FddJuJu 

4. The CJiani is a quart er Jaldlali. 

5. The Fandau is a iifth of the Jalldah 

6 The AAd is the eighth panl of tlio Jaldlali. 

7. The Fdhd is oiio-tenih of the Jaldlali 

8 The Kahi is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlali, 

9 The Id III) is oiie-twentieth of the Jaldlali, 

The same iractional lairts are adopted for the [round] Fupec, whieli are 
lioweyer diiiereiit ui form 


C. Cojippy Coins 

1 Tlicil^h^? Tv^eiglis d tanks, i. e , 1 idlali, 8 in a shahs, and 7 surkhs; it is 
die fortieth part of tlie rupee. At tir^t diis coin Avas called Faisali^ and also 
Fahloli ; now it is known under this name td:im) On one side the pliiec is 
giA en Avhere it Avas struck, and on the other the date 

For the imrpose of i aLmlatioii, the dam is dmded into twenty-five parts, 
taeh of which IS called a yf/c// " Tins nnagiiiaiy dmsioii is only used hy 
a(‘eoiLiilanls 

2 Tlie Adhi'lah is li.df of a ddni 

-j. The F dal oh is a <piarter dam 

1 Tile Fanii I is oiie-eigliih of a dam, 

111 the liogiiiiung oi‘ this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
llajosty m manyiiarts of die empire, now gold <‘Oins arestiuek at four places 
on]}'-, , at thi' seat of the gwermneiit, in Bengal, AhiiiaddLiid ((TUjidt), 

and Jvdhul Silver and i'opper are likewise eomod in llns.e four places, and 
besides m the folioAving ten ]_)laces, — ILiIiahas, x\^gra]i, ITjaiii, Siinji, 
Patana, Ivaslimir, Lalidr, Multan, Tcindah. In twonty-oight toAvns (npper 
eoi ns only are struck, iiz xijmir, Andh, Abak, AlAvar, Badaon, Bamiras, 
Bliakkar, Balirah, Pat an, Jaunpdr, dciiandhar, Harckvar, Tlisar Finizah, 


Ort(*ii iiiLvspeil cliftal. The iext give^ | the corn‘ct spelhiig. 



^ 1 » ar, i\i(\*]"-\'ii'‘, kui*\ *ni< ii, ’'.auip, /i. u^a*, ‘^arlinid^ 
alki ^ S.a 'f'j, ^M* r‘.a^>'i, > Sanjlail, 5 Kuk I'J. ’lil.liur 

^Marnr- da a'laaaa in i!n^ ( oiintry are inosil\ u-taisa^ \m1 hi / ra lu! 

^ A, Ui <1 (>djh S' 

I'lip''*!!! lyLal uiaiL a n'lvat (L^ai oT nn’s, Iiud* "^sy riidl^'iiy uonii tlic 

aoiiia, or l>y ohjid-nnny* ,siniiLn’ and in oon ^o<nu‘n( o oi' ila^ damage 

'loU(‘ to tla^ luitiMii at Liry\', las dkajosiy aoiUiniudLy < (an alts {‘X^un'ivzu rd meiij 
and Iroi'i ]i^.> kiioxt oi llio spirit oTtlia ag'o, issui's lanv rtsgtuatioiisj in 
ordc'r to prt'tn id sii. h di trraiond 1 prm lii i's * 

Tim lurrmny lUidonrc'iiL several clianges. / a rsd v am ' in tlm 27tli 
year) tlie rmus of iTe ytannimumt mere in llie lunals oi* Idgad Tinlarmal/ 
/s?o IniRd^ of uuduir.^ Avono allovri'd lO Lo iiarein .1 d’imv v a> a. Zr 7 ^ 
aa/dd, tdaitli Iiad LLe name v)f Jus Ida; O'-iy staaiiped (ii i\ and. Ake)j.'lm(I 
1 lolali, id ^Jurkjl'^ II A* as rpLile pnie, and laid a mdae ol di)0 dims. 
Again, tame (mino'd from ilia Ix^giniinig (u lids gda^oj.s rt'^gn, ii nuilmr 
nitli lla‘ imisriul stuian, ol* ^\din]l //no’ d'g-ve- ]>, d ascinaem, n^: ^ 
Jf Tins nudiiir, Avden peri'e'tly piire, and Iaunr\t!ie ddl vemlitof 11 
ma Tails. limmliio vas ;da) dams. If fromA^o.ir aadt liar it Imd lust m 
R'eiglit Avitlni three gTiiius of nee, it A'vas siiil allow t d to 1 e of the same de- 
gree, and no dihereme At as imrd C, Tlie same midimr, tJma it liad lost in 
Atmiglil from four to six nee grams , its valin' a\ as due dams I) Tim sumo 


^ lldiiih TedarmsJ, a iriietrL hy r:nle, 
Ara> liim ..i Ij.ds'i !’•* to 

ha\e trlv'isd A.Ju.a s sis\ice (humg 
Ibe eiglitc enlli ir el e-apvii.ss 
ami. euRxi lie \wIn vianlenHl to sedJe 
the slit a* iiti'Ri.h 1 i Its'h \mi, 
A\e “hid lina la jjei gal m eeia|» eiy \\ilh 
Jlr/i'cPi Kliuii . asd throe iv iis letei, 
ciLiiui m Gu]ist 111 the 27 th ^U'.ir, he 
sv. . cippoiiiLod Di'duP of the impi e, 
r. iu'R he i.en’ odi'llod ilu u it one 
AUei an an rllc— ful aiieupR (si 'e i mh 
111 ide ])> e A lieLLi u\ ilie oj 'd ^ e as 'lo 
miN ^eJlL agiinst il.t YxRohea'^, to me i;e 
the death of A/*' B<ij LvthL^SdJi m.u, 
old Sige and '''Ante--, ohLgesI lorn to surI 
in Ins le'^ign dieni, v, li’eh xMdivu unvoil- 
mgly aeeepded Rtlnmg to the hsida^ 
ol llie (hmge-^ iie oaed — or, uxuf lo litU, 
as Ihid.iniiL expt esses liau-»elL in the e\i',e 
of ifmihis — on the elm mill dgi A II 
998, or lOlli IToARRuher 1589, the same 
veai in ndiiek llajali Ihiagattaa Das d ed 
Tddannal had readied the rank of a 
CIuilu'rliLtZLU'if or ( oi email de^' of Pour 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
ioi his peioonal coinage, than Lib ilnau- 


eud , diddles IDs eldisl >nii DlinpiU a 
Lom lOnnUi of seseii hu‘ died, wiUi killed 
111 ihe war with T’hat hah. 

AhiiUlod <1r[ iiol Ills* Tudanind ])ei- 
sciually. Ind laai'^C'. hnu lo, hts sit ad iii- 
tegid\ .Mil idiilhie-, hi^ ilairai's Iniii 
u ilh \ oul's’' on I'e^s ol leopea* an 1 Ingoiiy. 
An ai'd>'d> s.nd. I.e h<ul hand fioni his 
ii.clus, tliai dvkh ir e( 0 'i|d uiu'd id* the 
laa ill’s lUiL'j ;er, UiPtlj, and Init^lal 
(fUh>rtiPL Iti >\sii Pd nil hizd openly 

coni.iluiud oi hun to Akh u’ , hot the 
etopeioi with hi > Usual ien«ud ioi f.alh- 
Liil .^eiRiee^, saul th.d Isms'uM iio, dine 
aw aa aii old oe.wiui In Ids edla notice 
lo Hiiiduisu-, 'Pdd.Mnnd iiug/ lie eoninist- 
olv.ilh Jifr 'xo, uhoa, slio’t tipn hefme 
l‘n (L itli It, id huouR a me a her of Ll'e 
JJiPipp FaiilB Ume wlieii n,eeoie])mim 
ing Aiihar to tlie idopAi, m ihe hmry 
of the departine. h\Khi,riiinr,n ulols wane 
lost, and as lie traosacted no hnsuieHS 
heloiR* Ins daily worst op, lie leniained for 
scveial days Avilhont lood and dnnk, and 
was at last mtli diiiieulty cheered up hy 
the emperor. 
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miilmr it liad lost in wriglit from six to nino rice grains ; its Taluo 

was ooO (Idins. 

Miiiiiirs of loss weigh than this were considered as bullion. 

Of IiH2)ees^ three lands ^vere then current, vi:: , A one of a srj^uare form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 11 J niashahs , it went under the name of 
JaUdali, and had a value of 40 dams B The round, old AlhuAdln 
Exipee, wdncdi, -when of Ml weight, or even at a surldi less, was valued at 
39 ddiiis Cl The same riipeos, when in weight two surHis less, at 38 
dciiiis. 

Eupees of loss weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondhj^ on the ISth Milir of the 29ih year of tho Divine ora, ’Azad- 
iiddaulali Amir Eatliiillah^ of fc5hirdz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order was issued, that on the miiliurs^ as far as three grains ; and on the 
nq)ies^ as far as grains short weight, no aecoiiut should be taken, but 
tliat they slioiild l)e reckoned of full weight If niuhin’s were sllll less, 
they should make a dedueiion for the deiiciency, whatever their deiieioiicy 
might be ; but it was not ordered, that only imihurs down to iiiiio 
grains loss, should bo regarded as miihims Again, according to tho same 
regulation, tho value of a niiihur that was one surkh deiiciont, was put 
down as 335 dams and a fraction ; and hence tliey valued tho price of ore 


^ Amir FathiilLih of Bhfrciz was tlie 
pupil of Kliayili Jaiiialurldiu Maliimicl, 
Kamaluddm of Shu vvan, and Wn Ghias- 
uddiii Mansur of Sliiiaz He so excel- 
led m all branches of Eatuial philosophy, 
especi.illy meclianics, that Ahullazl said 
of him, If the hooks oi anlKpiity should 
be lost, the Amir will resto'> e them ” At 
the caineH soluitatioiis of ’hdil Shah of 
Bi]apiii, he left Shiiaz ioi the Dekhau 
In AH 991, altti the deiih of Adii 
vShah, he was united hv Akhar, y^^llo 
laised him to the dignity of a Sadr, and 
hehowed upon him, three year^ later, 
the title ol Amiiiidi/iiif/i He was ap- 
pointed to assist Todaimai, and ieiulen‘d 
good service in woiknig up tin* old re- 
venue hooks His title AhiiHHtmdlk, 
to Avhich AbiilfazL alludes (ride p '2B, 1 
9 of my text edition), a as in tho same 
year changed to hi zadaddaiilah, or the 
arm of the empire The Amii went 
aftci wards to Khandesh. ,^fter liis return 
in 997 to Akhar, who was then in Kash- 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
he died Thinking to understand the 
medical art, he refused the advice of the 
tanious Ilaldin ’All, and tried to ouie 
the fever hy catiiig harhah, ieidi the 


twenty-foiuth Ain), winch caubcd his 
death 

ISText to Abiilfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amii was peiliaps most loveil hy 
Akhar Seveial of his mechanical inven- 
tions, inenlioned helow, are ascrihod by 
Abiiliazl to Akhar himself (^) Tho Amir 
vais, houc'ei, on the best terms with 
Abiilfazl, whose son he instriieied Ac- 
couling to the author of the 2Iir-al id 
' A lain, he was a u oi Idly man, often 
accompaii\mg tho empeior on himtmg 
parties, with anfie on his shoulder, and a 
powdoi-bag in ins waisi]*aiid, treading 
down science, and porforining feats of 
stiength, which Kustani could not have 
perfoiuied 

It IS st ited by the author of the JlacU 
sir 111 iLhiarci that accoidingto some, the 
Amir was a Sih-hazari, or Ooniuiaudei 
of thiee thousand , hut I do not Mnd 
his name among the lists of Akbir’s 
grandees given in the Tabaqdl lAkharf, 
and the last xfin of the second hook of 
this woik Instead oC A Falhullali, 
we also find, especially in Eadaom, Shah 
FathulLih. He lies buried on the 
Taklit i Siihamdn Paizl’s ode on ins 
1 death is very lino. 



surkli uf / ||h> r;i1<^ mT ff'o .umI a iVaMitai Ai 

Ik'daniiaT^ rcu.’altitKiiu ti ti^n nlA/'f tkVh^ \\a'^iMa«k‘ iar u 

n!u -^iirkh . d\iA li lli“ inuluh* had suinatlunu Tii<»ra than tin* thrive gi%lm 
lor 'v\iinli lu' lual lutidif ao ais'MiU'f. '^\rr<' onl^v ^ ^nrldij f|^E five 

daua- A\ ara vuktradad and 1< >r a ddit ina \ (d 11 sarklnn in^ dadsidad teii 
tiaiu^, evan if tha dai*u lain \ -^hauld iiai ht‘ 1\ '-lulvU'- l»y tile now 

!a\\ of hV^aduddaiil.da tlnMalnt' nfa irulnir a a^ la-.N<‘ii*\l h^ ^ix aL'iius and a 

inu'tinii, as ils jaald was worth oo-t ihans aial a inut-on only ^ 

hV/aduddauIali ahohd'ad ado t]n‘ raMuIation, acMnHlina* it) wdueli Ito 
x*alin‘ nidi roiuid nL|_i<'a liad Ijoan il\asl d\ ona d.>ni h>-s tliau th(‘ .s<|mire one, 
in)(\\ its |_H laat^l ion in n*aiyht and [m n\,aad ii \ ad tin ‘ value of 

tin round ui|M a, tthanof lull \v< or nut than oiia surkli at iortvddms; 
and wiiilst lornn rly vmL dun tn>i) (h‘ t\\ iMlanw was mada lor a d aih a eiiey of 
twosiirlvlis, tluT now d*‘di' * hu ih.* ^ano dilKunu} on]\ ona dkin andufrae- 
inui 

Zd'.- dh/ whan hV Mdudoaiilali wui^ to K'hnnl'dh tht‘ Ihljali (‘dmiatecl 
tin- \aliu olduuliiii"' tInU hasl ham a\ pv^.s^^pd ’u tl.dalah rupai-s, m roiiiicl 
riipae'- , and triuu Lis u]).stoLah* and ^u^l!nul^i;a dnpoMiion, flxad again tlie 

d( III uniaias on inuliurs and nrp'-as aiaorduig to tin* old ratas. 

luiitrflihjy wlnu Qulij Ivldir itM (dveil tlia (diarga of tlia govarnmcnt, 
iie adopted tLc luijulds iiuinnar oi* (‘^tnuaiinn* tin- niuhars luu lie deducted 


^ Foi dV/<uluddaukdi lia\ ina tool tin- | 
■vahie of 1 suildi ofeoiiied aukl at 1 dams 
ami a small ii.iLiiou, ike wilue i-f n luuliui 
at lull A\eiglit til madidis \1 x S 
siuklis) was inih 11 >< !:S X (1 -f Shiah 

iiav'liaii) dams, / e, afetudae^ to \l)ul 

ia/k hod dam wind a liaa tiun, iiisteavl of 

do<) dams 

^ Q/fhy KliLhii'^ filot mentojiiC d (liuin^ 
tlie M-M-ntei rtli Ntai of Akl.iih 
ulieii lie ^vas made ^overnt)i ut the Loit oi* 
wliidi Akhai aitei a Mc'*t (a ioiiv- 
he^ an da}s liad eoiupiiied In the Udid 
;siML lie was sent to (hip at* and aid-x 
die death, of vSliaii Main lii, he was, two 
uniis Litei, a[#poiuted as Jjti/uid In 
the 2Slli }eai lie aceoinpaided the aiiny 
dm mg the cunqiieht of fhijrai In tin- 
3 Mil year, he rcceiwed SdOibluil as jagii 
After the death of Tddaimal, he vwaw 
agiiiii appomted as Dtwdn This is the 
time to which Abiilfa^l refeis In 1002 
he was made gDvernoi* ol* Ivabuh where 
he was not successful. After liih rornoval, 
he accompaniecL m 1005, bis son in-Liiv 
Prince Danyal as A icilfq, or iiitOT^ but 
be soon lelurncd to Alibar During ibe 
ahseiieCj m 1007, of the empeior in Xhan- 


(lesh, he was goieiimr of Agiali. Two 
UMis latm he was piomoted to the go- 
\ el noisluj) ot tile Paiijli) and Ivaliid At 
the a'(.es-.iou oi fjidianwii, lu- was sent tu 
duji.it, Imt i(t'ini(‘d ne\t Ae.u to the 
lfm]fd), wheie lu* had to tight against 
llie Ihonhainm alls, ile ilietl, id. an ad- 
vanced ag“, m ind,5, or A D 1^25-20 
Ahid!‘a/k in the last Ain of the seeoiul 
hook, iin ntions him as Alu'hd t'haznr'i, ur 
Commandoi of Foui Thousand, which 
liiuh lank he niiisl Iiaie lield for some 
Imu-, as AiZ(U}ii / [[('}'({ fVii in his Tahth 
q((i i uikhar!, uienlions him as siiih, and 
as Diwuln Wlu-n tutor to Prince Dan- 
yak kc was pionuded lu the eoimuiind of 
Four Tiiousand Idwe Hiindial QAi} 
Xluin wans a piuiis man, and a bLuicli 
Siiiuu , lie was much res[)ected fur his 
learning As a, poet he is known under 
the nan,e ol Uljuft, some of liis veises 
may he found in the conchidmg chapter 
of the Jlir-at id \4lam. The high rank 
which he held, was less due loins talents 
as a statesman, than to his fannly- 
connexion with the kings of TYiran. ^ 01 
his two sons, l^Iirza Saifullah and Miiza 
Jliisaiii Quly, the latter is best known. 



ten for a dolls rar-y in llie wcdglit of a iiuilair, for t\]uoJi tlio Edjali 

liad dcduc'tf'd flvcMliinis , aus'^ tV'uity ddins, for llic former deduction of ten 
cl'cims ; ndiilst ooiisadTod <‘roiy iiULliar im 1)uIIioi3j if flic doHciency was 
i-J siirlclis Similarly} every rupee, tlie delis deiiey of yliicli was one siirldi, 
was copsidored as Imlliom 

Lafith/^ liis iMajs'sty trusting' to liis advisers, aud Leiiig occiij)ied hj 
various important ailairs, paid at first Imt little attention to tliis siifjoet, till 
aftcT Imt lug reecivisl sonu* iiitimahou of llio imsatisfaetory stato of this 
matter, lie issued another rt‘gul<dion, wluoh saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved ot l>y ovm^t one, far and near Oii the 2Gtli of Ealiniaii, 
of the year dO, tu (‘ordliig to tl'e iJiviue era (A. D. Id 92, ) he adopted the second 
[o (\y ’Azadiuldiiii tail's] method, with one exception, iiamely, ho did not 
approve of the jn'otision tliat a niulnir the deiicioiicy of which did not exceed 
tJinr, and a rupee, the deiicieiicy of whhh did not exi-mal 67 /’, surldis, should 
still bo rogard(*d as of fidl v eight And tliis regulation was the only effoC'- 
tiial method for preventing the frandiilout praeti('(^s of niipriiicipled men; 
for the foi'inor regiiJatzoiis eontaiued no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint c'olm d money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers? 
rediK^ed full coins to tlu^ same di'tiiaeiuj’- Besides shameless, tliievish pooifie 
made light grain weights, and used to reduce muliurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains dedu ieiu y, whilst they accepted muhurs six grams 
deficient a>s muliurs dcfirpuit by nine gi'ains This reduction of coins being 
continued, large cjuaiitities of gold were stolen, ajid the losses seemed never 
to end By the coimu aud of his Majesty grain vceights of hdltujldni were 
made, wliich wtu’c to be used in wmghiug On the same dale other strin- 
gent regiilcdions were issued, that tiro treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not domaiul from tlie tax-pajxus any jiariicular species of coins, and 
that the exacd defi( icin j in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should 
be taheii according to the present rate aud no more. This order of his 
jMaj(‘taty disappointed tlie vacked, taught covetous men moderation, aud 
Iroed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 

.1 — 

ATN 11 

THE DIEHAM AHD THE HINAE. 

Having given some account of the currency of the enipme, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date stone. During the califate of 
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" Otihii', it ^va.s L'hang'(Hl to a ainular form ; and in ilic time of Zuhair^ it 
iiain’ossed ■^\it]i llio ^ords Zllnlni (God\ hiaalat i^taiupcnl 

upon it tlic eliuptor of tlio Quran uallod Ilhlac; and olliers say tluil liu impnnled 
i- Ariili Ins own iianio* Others assort, that ’Omar was the lirst who stamped 
an iinprossion on dirhams ; whilst, aecording to some, Greek, Ivliiisravite, 
and liiniyaritedirliamswere ill circulation at the time of Ahdiiliualilv, the son 
Mai’-wniii, hy wdiose order Ilapaj, the son of Yusuf, ]ia<I struck dirhams, 
gome say that Hajjaj relined the base dirliains, and (‘oiiiod them witli the words 
AlldliU' aJu'd (God is oiicd, and All dint enmad (God is eternal) , and tliese diiiianis 
wuwe called Diah iiJmh (ahominahle), hecanse God’s holy name was therehy 
dishonoured; luiless this term he a corriipiion of some other name After 
llajjuj, at the time of tlie rcjgii of YaAd ihii i Ahdidnialik, ’Omar ihn 
iluhairuli coined m the langdom of ’Irict better dirhams than Ilajjdj had 
made, and afteiwrards Klialid ibn Ahdiillah Qasri, w'hen governor of ’Iraq, 
made them shll tliier, but they were brought to the higliest <I{\gTee of purity 
by Yuhiif il)ii \)mar. Again, it has been said that lEuckih ibii Znbair was 
ilie lirst who struck dirhams Tarioiis accounts are given of iheir weiglits ; 
some saying that they wnro of ten or nine, or six or five misq^nls ; wdnlst 
others give the weights of twenty, twolvo and ton ^ha7.s‘, asserting at the 
same time that ’Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen cprdts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of ’Omar tliere were current several kinds of dirhams: 
JirA^ some of eight clangs^ wdiicliwerc called laghh'j after itdv hag hi w'ho was an 
assay -master, and who struck dirhams hj the command of ’Omar ; but others 
call them hagJuiIlf, from haglutl^wlndj^s die name of a village secondlg, some 
of four eking s, wliieli were eaUedftahri, tin r dig, some ot thi'ce clangs, which 
w'ore known as magh ili, and laallg, some of one diiiig, named gaaicon', the 
half of whieli four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a imiibrm average 
W'eight, Fazil of Kliiijaiid says that in former days dirhams had hoen of 
twm kinds, : — full ones of eight and six clangs (1 daag of his = 2 qudts ; 

1 q/} cU zn 2 fassuj , 1 fassuj = 2 hahhah) ; and secondlg, dehcient ones of four 
clangs and a fraction Some hold diirerent opinions on this subject. 

The Lindt' is a gold coin, w^eiglimg onH mnqdl, i, e., If dirhams, a® 
they put 1 mihcqal'^i 6 ddngs ; 1 dang 4 tusshj ; 1 fasAtj = 2 luihhahs ; 1 hahhah 
= 2 jaus (haiioy grains); 1 jau = 6 hluudals (imistard-gTain) , 1 Uiardal^ 
12 fills; 1 fill z=z ^ fid Us ; 1 fatil — ^ nafiirs', 1 nafiir — % qitmirs ; and 
1 qdmir =12 zarralis. One nmgdl, by tins calculation, would he equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqdl is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin. From some ancient waitings it appears 


Accoidmg to some mfenor MSS , the name of a kind of gold. 
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tliat tlie Grec^k }t}}Hqul out of ii 80 , and weighs two qirais lo^s tliaii this; 
and lliat tlxe Greek dirliain differs liko-wiso from otliers, Loing less in weiglit 
hj ^ or I of a 


A'm 12 

THE PEOEIT OF THE BEALEES IN GOLD AND SILYEE. 

Olio round miiliiir of 11 lUdslialis buys oiio tolali of gold of 10 hdn , or 
one tolali, 2 siirklis of 9| bdii ; or 1 toluli, 4 5. of 81 ban j or 1 tolali G ,9 of 
9-1 ban ; or 1 tolali, 1 masliali of 9 ban , and vsiniilarly, according to tko same 
proportion, tbo docreaso of one ban increases ilie cpantity of gold wliieli a 
miiliiir can buy, by one niasliali. 

Tlie morcliant buys for 100 LaU i JaJdVi miiliurs 130 f. 2 m 0^- s, of Ilmi 
gold of 8} bans. Of tins quantity 22 f 9 m, T-J- 9. burn a^ray in melting, 
and mix Avitli tlio IMh i lhaldc, so that 107 t 4 m. l^- s of pure gold remain, 
wliieli are coined into 105 imiliiirs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolali 
of gold, the value of vrliiGi is 4 rupees. From the lJuth i Ihalug are recovered 
2 t, 11 m. 4 s of gold, and 11 t. 11 m. 4-1 9 of silver, the value of both of 
■which is 35 rupees, 12-]- tangahs,* so that altogether the abovomentioned 
quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Es., and 25 dams 

This Slim is accounted for as follows Firsts 2 Rs 18 r? 12]^, due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been exidained above ; seeondhj^ 
5 E9. M 8j?. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 E, 4 d 1]- j on 
account of articles used in refining the metal, 26 d, 161 j dung , 4 d 20 j 
saloni ; 1 E lOy. water ; 11 <f. 5y. quicksilver, and 4 Rs 4 d. on aecoimt 
of the hlidlc i Icluddc (viz , 21 E 7dy, charcoal, and 3 E 9 22 d 24y load) ; 
tliirdhj^ 6 R% 37-] d , winch the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold ; this item goes to the Diwaii in 
case the gold belongs to the exchequer; fourthly^ 100 Led 1 1 JaltUi miihiirs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which he brought ; fifthly^ 
\2 Rs d o \ J which the merchant takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhurs 
12 E9 3] which go to the exchequer " According to tliis proportion, 
merchants make their profits. 

Aitlioiigli gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in abuiiclaiiee 
ill the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet Gold may also 
be obtained by the /Sc/Zo^^^proeess from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


^ One tangali = 2 dams ; now-a-days 
one tangali = 2 fctis, 

^ Tlieie IS a slight mistake of l^jetals, 


as the seveial items added up gi\^e 105 
39 Rs, 24id. 23j y ,5 hut not 105 in. 39 Es. 
25 d. 
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mill f^ovoral otliov vivoiv, as most of tlio -wators of tliib country arc mixed mtli 
i^oid . Iiowevo’, tlu' lal>oiir aiul o^cptaise gToatl}' exceed tlio profit. 

One Jiupooluiy.s 1 0 w 2 s ofiairo silver, lienee for i)o0 11s. tlio morcliant 

geth 969 f 9 m. 4 of silver. Out of tliis quantity, d / 0 jh V} .s\ lumi avay in 
easting ijigots. Tlie remainder 3 uelds 1006 rupees, and a surplus of silver rrortli 
27] dams Tlio si^veral items avo—fini, 2 Us 22 d 12 j , as mages for tliemoit 
111(01 (/ The Wt^ijihman d d 7:] ) , tlie ChuMicjir 3 d df , tlie 2ldter 6 d, 12\j,\ 
tile Za}} uJ) 2 Us, 1 d. Oy*. ; tlie Hillachi (Sd 12] y* ) ; second ! 10 ('Z Idy , on ae- 
count of requisites y ri., 10 d, clian oal, and Idy mater) ; fJu) dl//, dO Us, 13 d, Oy,, 
pay aide to tlie Div an ; Joio (hh/^ 950 Its , mliicli tlio menliaul g'ets in oxeliange 
for tlio silver lie l)rouglit ; and fifth! ij^ 3 Us 21 d 10] y , Leiiig the profit of 
the niereliant. If lie refines the base silver at his omii house, his profit mill 
1)0 imndi greater ; hut mhen he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot he 
so gT(‘at 

Of the silver called Zeb i and slidhi^ and the other above iiiontioned baser 
( oins, Olio ru])oe bii^s 1 f 0 }n 45 , so that 950 Eiijioc's ivill buy 989 /. 7 m. 
Til tlie Sidiadli process, 11/ 10 1 5 burn amay, being’ at the rate of 1] /. 

jno eenU ; and in niakiiig the ingots, 4 Z 11 3 5 are lost in the fire. The 

remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the Ihdl i VlmraJ 3] Us are recover- 
able The several items avo—frst, 4 Us 27 d. 24] j on account of the mages 
of the morlaiien [i iz , the U^^KjJunan 5 c7 7^y. ; the Sallal 2 Us, 0 d 19 y ; the 
Qurfioh 4 d, 19y ^ the ChliHlinhfir o d 4 j , the Jfdfer 6 d 12] y. ; the Zand!) 
2 Us 1 d, ; the Silhiehi G d. 12] y.) ; second ! 5 Us 24 d ley for nocossarieSj 
(( iz. o Us, 1 4 d. lead , 10 cZ charcoal ; and Idy mater) , fhird!^, 50 Us 24 d ^ 
payable to the state ; fourtJdi/^ 950 Us vhich the merchant receives for his 
silver ; fiftJiJi}, 4 Us 29 d his profit "" Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silvtu’ (Iieap, mluui liis profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one nui/i of copper, 'i c., at the rate of 26 d. 2-1 j. ser. 
Out of tliis cpiantity, one ser is lumnt amay in molting ; and as each ser yields 
30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 clams, fi’om vhicli the merchant 
takes ins capital, and 18 cZ l9]-y as xmofit 33 cZ lOy go to the morlvinen , and 
15 d 8y for necessaries, fiz 13 d, 8 y for charcoal; 1 d, for mater ; and 
1 d fur cTay) ; oS]- d go to the state. 


AIN 13. 

THE OEIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
monderfiil forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light ; mr is relatively 

^ These items added give Us 1015, j sum mentioned by Ahulfazl (1015 Us, 
26 d, 14t Z , ?. e., a little more than the ( 20 d,) 
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warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; oartli is ahsolutol’i.' 
cold, di-y, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness”, 
moistness easily separates particles, whilst diyness prevents thoir separation! 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, fu'd, the 
Amr i hihd,'- scconclhj, stones ; tkndly, plants , fovrtMy, animals From tho 
heat of the sun, watery particles hceomc lighlor, mix with tlie air, and ri, so- 
up Such a mixture is caUed lulhdr (gas). From tho same cause, oartliy 
particles mix with tho air, and rise up This mixture is called dulhdn 
(vapom-). Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the eai-tli Smeral 
plulosophers call Loth of tho above imxtm-es hilJtur, Lut chstinguish the 
mixture of watery particles and air by the name of moid, or iiutery lulhdr, 
whilst they call tho mixtm-e of earthy particles and air, dry hdha) , or dtiUmi 
huUtui ( V ajio lu “lilvG gas^ i>oth iiiixtui*os, they say, produce above tlie 
siuface of the earth, clouds, wmd, rain, snow, &c , and, below the siirfaco of 
oui- earth, earthquakes, spi-iiig-s, aud minerals They also look upon the lulJuir 
as the body, aud upon tlic dalMii as the soul of things From a dilforuuco 
in their ciuality and quantity, various hoches are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

ILncrals are of five lauds ■ first, those which do not molt oh account of 
their drjTioss, as the yufid ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account of 
their hcimdiiy, as cpuoksilver ; thirdly, those which can he melted, being at 
the same tune neither malleable, nor inflammable, as bine stone , foiu tidy, 
those which can be molted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphui- ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are inalloablo, but not 
iiiflammablo, as gold A body is said to molt, when from the union of 
the iuheront pruu iples of dryness aud moistm-e its particles are moveable ; 
and a body is culled malleable, when we can make it extend in such a 
manner, as to yield a longer and vider siuface, without, however, either 
sojjaratmg a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

■lyiien in a inixturo of lullwr with diilhan, the former is greater in 
quantity, and ivlicn, after their imxtm-o and complete umon, the heat of the 
sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilveii will be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dulhdn, the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it doos not afl'oet the hand, hut flees fi'om it , and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixtiue of 
aud both are neaiij’ in ocpial proportion, a tenacious greasy 

moisture is produced At the time of fermontatioii, aii-y particles ontor, Arhou 
cold causes the whole to contract This mass is inflamniahle If tho dulhdn 
and tho greasiiiess are a little in excess, sulphuu will be procliieod, in colour 


^ Oi durnys Jrohi vn InyJi, as lain, snow, ile. 
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cither rod or yolloWs or grey or vrliito. If tlio pi’oportioii of the duhliuii is large, 
and tliat oi* the groaso .ViiSEXic will result, wliioli is red and yellow iliid 
if the ipiaiility of the hulJid^ is greater, pure, hlack and ytdlow naphtha wiU 
arise, after the iiiixtiire gets solid Since ni all, cold was ilie cause of the 
eeiLiractioii, they can he melted , and on aceoiint of the prcYaloiice of greasi- 
110 ss and toiiadons moist ness, they are also mflaimna] de, though, on aeeoimt 
of the nioistness, not malleable 

Although cpiichsilver and sulphur are the only component parts of the 
SGYcn bodies,’^ there arise vaiious forms from a diHereiiee m purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or fi-om a variety of the action of the 
coinpoiieiit parts on each other. Thus bdier will result, when iieitlier of the 
two conij^ioneiiis mixes with earthy paiticlos, when they are pme and become 
]_)erfcctly united, and when the sulphur is v'hite, and less than the (pucksilver. 
Or, AvheiL hoih are in oi^^ual proporiions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
coloiUTiig, gold will originate Again, under similar circaimstances, if both 
coiitratd after the mixluro, but before a c(miplete uiiiou has been etiected, 
Z/abr/dy// Will be produced This body is also called and seems 

really to be raw gold , some sa}', it is a land of copper. Again, if only the 
sulpIuLi* be impure, and the cpinhsilviU’ tho larger component, vnth an 
additional power of burning, (‘opjno wall result And if the mixture bo not 
thorough, and the cpiieksilver larger, tin will he produced, some say that 
purity of tlie components is essential If both compounds he of an inferior 
land, closely mixed, and if tlie earthy particles of the (piicksiker have a 
tendency of sopaantiiig, and the power of hiirniiig ho iiihereiit-ftn tlie sulphiu*, 
on will result. And if under similar conditions tlie intcaiiuxtiire he not 
perfect, and the cpiIcksilver cxuantitatively larger, lead ('ome into existence. 
Those seven metals are called the seien hodieb ; and ^piicksilver has the name 
of the ifiother of the ladies, and sulphur, the lathe) of the ladies Quicksilver 
is also denominated the i>])i}it, and arsenic and snh)]iiir, }>ir(ds of life. 

Jad (pevvteih, whn h, a<<‘orcling to the opinions of soinc‘, is Itlxli t tktiyd, 
and resembles lead, nowhere mentioned m philosophical l)ooks, hut there 
is a mine of it m Hiiiduslaii, in the territory of JdUr, whicliis a dependency 
of the Siihali of Ajnifr yoiiie practical mechanics^ are of oxunion that the 
metal called ) icciv is a silver in tho state of lexirosy, and ctuicksilver a silver in 
the state of apojdexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic and burnt, and bronze 
crude gold ; and that the chemist, like tho doctor, can restore those diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
oriiameiits, vessels, &c Annong them I may mention, 1 . SafUhdi, which the 


According to some MSS , the Hindus 
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"i^coplo of Ilincliistaii call Ichisi. It is a inixturo of i sers of copper to 1 ser of 
tiiij melted togetlior 2 Pdti, 4 scrs of co}}per to 1-J- sers of lead. It is called 
ill tills coxiiitr}^ llumgar. 3 Prann, wlucli tlie Hindus call pdal, is made ni 
tlmee mays, frd 2] sers copper to 1 ser rU i tktiga, wliicli is iiialleal do, 
nlieii cold, secondly, 2 sers of copiper to 1 s6r of ruh ^ tktuja, mliicli is 
maUoaljle, mlien liealed , thirdly, 2 sers of cop>por to 1 ser of 9 hh i 
Iktiyd, not morked mitli ilie liammer, but by casting 4. i sidhtah, 

composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. 5 Ilaftjosh, mliicli, like the Kliurcliini, is nowhere to bo found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals Some caU it tdliqun, whilst others give this 
name to common eoxipor. 6 Aslitdlidt, a compound of eight metals, vm,, the 
SIX of the haJlJoHli, ) ah 'i Iktujd, and Idmi It is also made of seven 
coiuponeiits. 7 Jumlpair, 2 sers of saftdrk, and 1 ser of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and hdongs to the inventions of liis Majesty/ 


ATN 14. 

ON SPEOmC GEAYITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result fiom a mixture 
of hilhdr and dnllidn, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Eesido>s, bukliar is hA or d) y ; and a complete union of the two sots m, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions It is on this account tliat a compound whose fiery and airy 
piarliclos arc more niimoroiis than its watery and earthy particles, is hghtor 
than a mineral in vdiicli there are more watery and earthy particles ; and 
likewise, erery mineral in which the luiklicir predominates over tho clukhdii, 
is hgbttrr than a mmc'ral, iii which the ox>posite is tho case Again, a mineral 
ill v'liich the comxdete muon of tho bukliar and diddiaii has set in, is heavier 
than one which lias not reacho<l this clegreo, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light Bearing 
this 111 mind, we have a moans of diseovormg the weiglit and lightness of 
mery body Sonic one, ^ lunv h mg ago dead, has expressed the weight of 
.several bodies in verses, (iiiotre Miijlcm ) — 

Za rky i jussah i haftdd, u yal dirmu smdl, 

Child Hhashant, u za mCiz siy uhasht shiimdr, ' 

Zaluih cadad surah panjali o null dlian chil ; 

JJinnj u }nis eliihd 6 panj niui) ah panjah u chdr. 


^ This phrase seenis to mean that 
the invention was made at the time of 
Akhai 

^ Ahd i Fa rah oof Farah, a town 
in Sijistan. His leal name is i^hihammad 
Bcidriiddin. Me has wiittcn a Yocabu- 


iary in ihyme, entitled Kigdb ugghbydii, 
which for centimes has been read m 
nearly every Madrasah of Persia and 
India , ride Journal As, Soc Bengal, for 
1868, p. 7. 



* i Jmh K>fiVf*T^ ( 1 ; Ivui IS i;() , Till IS rJ8 , (fold lOl) ; |j<M(| )!i ' il-ori I'S 
I'lVLss and (doppor Id , Silver 54 ” ()lliors have cxprinssed ike iiumkeis: 
Ip liiiieiuoteiliiueal Avords in rJiyme, anetro — 

e >d cl/un Ixnlash'^^ 

IlMiJdf e iccnn (Idrud liar tjald le islthidh 
Z(ir lt(la}i^ zdhtuj ahm^ mrxih dahan^ xrdn /ze/, 

Fi::z((li nad^ dhan o shaJxdx xiali, rhi wdlx. 

If you iveigli equal voliinios of tlie follovdng’ xxxe metals, you v ill doiiktlessiy 
ibid tlieir dilferent weiglits as follows : — gold lohnt^^ quicksilver ahtm^ lead 
dalxWj till h(l^ silver nnd^ iron yalt^ copper and brass xiah, rui mdh ” If of 
tliesG nino metals, pieces bo taken of ecj[ual cliiinaisiuns, tlieir wtigliis will ho 
dilleroiit Some sages asinine tins variety in weight to tlio ddierenco in tlie 
qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it tkeir lig fitness or 
lieavmcss, tlieir lluatmg or sinimig in water, and tlieir wxdglits us indicated 
by fominon and liyclrostatic balances. 

.Several deep-sighted plnlosopiiers conqiiLto the weight of L)odies witli a 
referonee to Aval or Tlicp’ till a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
U)0 iniMpds of each metal j and from the quantities of water thrown out 
upon the introduction of the metals, are found the diirerencos betteeen them 
in volimio and vreiglit. The greater the qiiuiitiiy of the water is winch 100 
miscj_als of a body disxdace,. the greater is its volonio, and tlio less its weight ; 
and reversely Thus 100 m. of silver displace Oj- m of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 51 m If the weight of the water displaced by a body bo 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in Avater will be found. Tho scales 
of the air-balauce ai’eboth suspended in air . those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the sinfaco of the water As the heavier body possesses the greater 
power for siiildiig, it will, in any case, move in the direction of the perpendi- 
ciilar , but, if either of the two scales be on the smdaco of the Avator, and 
the other in the air, the latter scale, althoiigli porhax^s the lighter, wiU 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than A\uiter, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body aviH sink in water, if tho c[iiaiitity of Avater 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body , and a body will float, 
if that quantity be greater 5 and if the water displaced be ocjual to the weight 


^ Wg fix the specific gravities as fol- 
lows — Gold 19 26 ; Alerciiiy 13 6 , 
Jjead 11,325 , Silver 10.47 , Co 2 ^]per 9, 
Tm 7.32 , Iro7i 7.7, for which nuuiheis 
water is unity. Ahiil Tazl takes gold as 
standard , and assuming, for his values, 
19 26 as its S 2 )ecific gravity, we would 
get, Hercury 13.87 ; Zead 11.36 , Silver 


10 40, Copjier 8 67, Iron 7.76, Tm 
7.32 ; Bui 8 86. 

® The Aiabic consonants of the mneino- 
teclmical words lahan, tilam, <&c., re- 
present niimhers ; thus I 4 - d* = 
30 + 20 + 50 ; a d- / + = 1 + 30 + 

40 ; &c. 



of tlio body, its upper side Tsill coincide witli tlie surface of tiio water. AIjw 
R ailidn lias drawn up a table, wliicli I shall insert liero. 

QmnMij of wcder dif^^laeecl hy 100 Apparent weight {locigU m water] of 
mi^qdh of 100 ^rnsgdls of 


Misqals Dangs. Tassujos. Misq^s. Dangs. Tasnbos' 


Gold/ 

5 

1 

2 Gold, 

. . 95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, ...» 

7 

2 

1 Quicksilver, . 

92 

o 

o 

a 

U 

T^pod, 

8 

5 

3 Lead, 

, 91 

1 

3 

Silver, . c 

9 

4 

1 Silver, 

90 

1 

3 


11 

2 

3 Riii 

88 

4 

3 

Cojiper, 

11 

3 

3 Copper, , , . . , 

88 

3 


Brass, 

11 

4 

3 Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Tron, .......... 

12 

5 

2 Iron, 

87 

3 

9 

Tin, 

10 

4 

3 Tin, 

86 

2 

o 

Yucpit (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 Yacpit (light blue, ) 74 

1 

2 

Yciqiit (red), .... 

26 

3 

3 Ydqut (red,) . . 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby, 

27 

5 

2 Ruby, 

72 

3 

2 

Zimiumid, 

36 

2 

3 Zuinurrud, . . . 

63 

4 


Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 Pearl, 

62 

5 

m 

Lapiis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 Lapis lazuli, . 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

38 

3 

3 Cornelian, . . . 

61 

3 

3 

Amber, ........ 

39 

r> 

O 

3 Amber, . A , , 

60 

3 

o 

O 

BiUaui', 

40 

3 

3 Billaur, 

60 

3 

3 

The weight fn air) oh the 

under men- The weight {in 

air) of the 

undermeih 

tioned meiah^ the 

volume of lOO mis- tioned precious 

stones, the 

volume of 

gals of gold being talen 

as the 

unit 100 niisgah 

of the blue ydgkt being 

ff volume. 



tahtn as the unit of volume 



Misqals Da 

ngs Tassujes 

Misqals, Dangs Tassiijos. 

Gold, 

100 

0 

0 Yaqiit (light blue,) 94 

3 

o 

Quicksilver, .... 

71 

1 

1 Yaqut (red,) . 

94 

3 

3 

Load, 

59 

2 

2 Rubjq ' 

90 

2 

3 

Silver, 

54 

o 

O 

3 ZiimuiTud, , . . 

69 

3 

3 

Riii, . 

46 

2 

3 Pearls, 

67 

5 

2 

Copper, 

45 

3 

3 Lapis lazuli, . 

... 65 

r> 

O 

2 

Brass, 

45 

3 

5(^)Oornehan, . . . 

.e , 64 

4 

2 

Iron, 

40 

0 

0 Amber, 

64 

o 

o 

1 

Till, 

38 

2 

2 Billaur, 

63 

3 

3 


^ Witb the exception of Quiclcsiher, 
Silver^ and Ydqut {light blue), the 
nmnljers given in the MSS , and the above 
list, aie slightly wrong} because the mm 


of the weights of the water displaced and 
the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
misqals {1 m,'= 6 d, ; 1 = 4 L) Bat in 

most items there is an excess oHore ddrg 
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A'rN 1.) 

THE IMPEPJAL IIAEEM 

l-iis is a groat friend of good order and proprieiy in Inisiiiess, 

TluHjugli {>rdor the world ])eooiiies a meadow of Irxiili and realilj' , and that 
‘x\liieli is hilt external, recoives through it a sjnritiial moaning For tins 
reason, tln^ hirge iinniher of woiiien~a vexatious question even for great 
statesnuai — furnislied lus Majesty with an opportnnity to displavliis wisdoin, 
and to rise from tlio low level of worldly d<‘})end(. an o io the eminence of 
|H rfeet freedom. The imperial palace and household are tliLrelbre in the 
1 h ordtr 

Ills Majesty forms matiamonial alliances with piin< i‘s of I-Iiiidiisian, and 
c j‘ other ( oiiiiiries , and secures hy these lies of luirnnmy thepeae o of the world. 

As iln soAereig‘ 11 , hy the light of lus visdoni, hasraisial fit persons from 
tin* dust (jf ohs(aiiity, and appointed them to various offUos, so does he 
also eh‘\ ate [aithfLil persons to the se'v oral ranks in the servn c (T tlie seraglio. 
Short ---igli ted moii iliink of impure gold, which will gradually turn into piiro 
gold / hut the far-sighted know that Ins Majesty understands how to use 
elixirs^ and eheniR al processes Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a hody , ( upper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver ; honco 
it is no matter of astomshineiit, if an excellent heing eluuigos the v^orthloss 
into men. The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is tho 
ehxir for producing goodness Such also are tho results flowing from the 
love of order of liis Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his 
respect for others, his activity, his xiatieiice Even vdieii he is angry, he does 
not deviate from the right path , lie looks at cveiy tiling with kindly 
feelings, weighs rumoui’S well, and is free from all prcjudu'C , he considers it 
a great hlessuig to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow the 
intoxicating ploasiu’os of this v'Oiid to over 2 )ower lus calm judgment 

TIis Maje>ty has made a large cnelosiuo ^nth fne huildiiigs inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to eanli a separate a]_)artment He has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentive to tlieir duties. Several chaste women have been 
appointed as dm and siiporintondeiits over each section, and one has 

been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in tho imperial ofhees, every 
thing is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufflcienily lilieral 
Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most genoroiisly bestows, the 
women of ilie highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Es. per mensem. Some 


^ So according to tbe opinion of tho ® Elixirs change qiiicleh) that which is 

philosophers of the Middle Ages. worthless into pure gold. 





of tlio servants liave from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 2 Eh Atiaclied to thr 
private audience hall of tlio palace, is a clever and zealous VTiter, who 
siix')eriiitonds the expenditure of the llareni, and keeps an account of tlie 
cash and the stores If a woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she applies to one of the TaliwiUars (cash-keepers) of the seragdio. 
The Taliwildar then sends a memorandum to tlie writer, who cheeks it, 
wlien the Q-enoral Troasin*er makes the payniieiit in cash, as for claims of 
tins nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, widtes 
out siuiiniarily a receipt, which is coimtersigued by the ministers of the state. 
It IS then stamped wntli a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants coiiiieeted with the Harem, when the recoixA becomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the G-oneral Treasury to the 
General Taliwildar, who on the order of the writer of the Herein, hands it 
over to the several Sub-Tahwildcirs for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rated 

The inside of the Harem is guarded hy sober and active women ; the 
most trustw’orLhy of them are x>laccd about the apartments of his Majesty. 
Outside of the eucdosiiro the euuuchs are xdaced , and at a ^iroper dirdance, 
there is a guard of faillifiil Rajjjkts^ beyond wdiom are the porters of the 
gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Aliadis, 
and other troops, according Lo llieir ranks 

AVlieiievor Jicgians, or the waves of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to bo x)resented, tliey first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and want for a rex>ly. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after wdiich those rrho are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Ilarem. Some women of rank obtain x)^i‘i^ssion to remain 
there for a wliole month 

Notwithstanding the great nuniber of faithful guards, his Majesty does 
not dispense with Ins own mgiiance, but keex)^s the whole m pjroper order. 


ATN 16 

THE ENCA2dEl\IENT ON JOUENEYS 

It would bo diificult to di'scribc a large encanquaent ; but I sliall say 
somotlmig on the ecxnipage used for hunting parties and short jonnieys. 

1. The Gulalhd) is a grand enclosure, the invention of liis Majesty, 
the door>s of wliich are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 


^ At to dams pep rupee. 
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puvilum of two oiitraiuos orootod, cimtamiiig ol divisiouL^, 24 j^arcb loiig^ 
unil llljroad; and in the middle theie stands a large Clniubhi rdotl^^ and 
round about it a SampardaJi ^ Adjoining to the ('luinUn^ they built up a 
tAt'o-storied paAulionj in Avliich Ms Majesty performs dmne worship^ and 
from llic top of wMeh, in the morning, he reeciA-'es the eomplmients of the 
nobility No one connected with the seraglio enters tins building without 
.special leaA’'o. Outside of it, twenty-four ehtuhin rdotk are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, each se^iarated by a eanrass, where the favourite 
women reside. There arc also other pavilions and tents for the servants, 
with of gold einbroideiy, brocade, and AxNct. Adjoining to this 

tx Sard2)((rda]i of carpet, 60 yards scj[uare, within wMcli a few tents are 
erected, the pla(;e for the Urditlegis^^ and other female servants. Farther on 
up to the private audience liaU, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 ^nrds hroad, called the MalddVi ; and on both sides of it, a screen 
is «ot up as before described ivliicli is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
in the ground at distances of two yards The poles are one yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented Avith brass knobs on the top, and kept firm by 
two ropes, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure. The 
guards Avatcli here, as has been described 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,'^ which is protected by an 
awning, or Xamg trail, supported by four pob^s This is the place, where his 
Majesty sits m the cwonnig, and none but tlioso v lio are particularly favomecl, 
are hero admittocL Adjoining to the Giddlhdr, there is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of tAvelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of the enclosure 
opening into the IlaltaVi ; and in tlio midst of it, is a Chaului rdoti, ton yards 
long, and a tent containing forty cliAusions, OA^or Avhicdi twcNe awnings are 
spread, each of twoNe yards, and separaiedby eaiwasses Tins place, in every 
diAusioii of which a coiiT'einont closet is coustrurtecl, is called Ibachld, which is 
the (Chagatai) name used by his Majestj” Adjoining to this a Sardpardali is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, eontaining sixteen divisions, of thirty- 
six scpiare juirds, the Sariipardah being, as before, sustained by poles with 
knobs 111 the midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets ; it contains seA’enty-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yaids Avide. 
A tentliko covering, or Qahndari^ made of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread OA^er it, wliich affords protection against the rain and the 
sun ; and round about it, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, 
Avhich seiwes as Biwdn % Iliac, or private audience hall, has proper doors 
and locks. Here the nobles, and the officers of the army, after haAuiig 

^ Describod in tie twenty- first Am. ] ^ As mn,y be still seen in tbe ruins of 

^ Awnings. ® Armed women. | Fatbxnir Sikri, 
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ohtidiiofl leave throiigli tlio pass before tlio Emperor^ tli(‘ list of 

offlcors eligible for admission being changed on the first of every month. 
The place is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to polos, wliich are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other. Watclmien are stationed about 
them This is the 3ucd)i i 'Am, or 2^uhliG audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed At the end of this place, at 
a distance of tw'elve tanabs is the Bfaqqdnih and m the midst of tlio 

area the AktschaJi^ is lighted xvp, 

Soiiio encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of thorn 
is put up by the Fan ashes on a piece of ground which the JFr Jlanzils' have 
soloctod as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty Each oncampmeiit requires for its 
carnage 100 eleidiaiits, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, ITansahddn,^ Ahadis Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Farrashes, natives of Iran, Turan, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
111 leather, and 150 sweepers 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams. 


ATN 17 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Although Ms Majesty but rarely collects Ms armies, a large number of 
troops accompany Mm in v hatever direction an expedition may go ; but a 
ioiisiderablo iiiimbor, in every province, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take a soldier 
days to find Ms tent , and liow much worse would it be for a stranger ? 
His Majesty has mveiifced an admirable method of encamping Ins troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Ffaqqdrali IMnali, 
all occuj)ying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


^ Paymasters, The Commanding Offi- 
cers were at the same time payinasteiSj 
as they collected the I'euts of the Lind.s 
assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. 

^ A turret on the top oi‘ which the 


hand plays. Regarding the iandbt aide 
the tenth Ain of the third book. 

® A high pole to the top of which an 
immense lamp is fixed. Vide p 50. 

^ Quarter masteis. 

® (iuiudecs. 
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Jtt’ irit u^iitro arc the oi ^laruim MahcUuh Uuh/adaii Ijag’niu, and 

(tiller ciuisii^ Lidiow, ami tlio leiitb of Prineo TVluyal ; to llio right, tliobe of 
iVnue Siiiiaii Stiliin ; and to tlio loft, chose of Prim'e iSluih Murad Bcdiind 
tlieir teiita, at some <li stain ‘o, tho offices and avorlcsliop.s are placnal, and at a 
furdier distaiiee of 30 yards holmul them, at the four ooiugi's of tlio camp, 
ilic l)d?^ais. Tlio iioldes are eu(*ampod tvitlioiit on all sides, according to 

tludi ruiilv. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday aud f^atiirday, em-ainp in the centre , 
those for Sunday and ^loiulay, on the right , aud those for Tuesday and 
"Wednesday, on the leit. 


ATN 18 

r)N ILLFl^IINATTONS. 

IPs Majesty maratam^ tluit it is a religious duty and diyiiio praise to 
"Ain'diLp tire ami liglit , surly, ignorant men consider it forget fulness of the 
All eighty, aud lire Avorslup But the deep-siglited know Ixdtcr As the 
exierual foini of llie worship of "Mile select”'^ is based iiiiuii propriety, 
and as XMMjple ilinik the mghntof some sort of worship ahominalde, there 
LUii he iioilimg impropiu* in the yoneration of that exalted element winch is 
the source of mauls existence, and of the duration of his life , nor should base 
Piouglits enter smh a inattor 

II ow h cant if idly has Shaikh Sliarafucldni Muiiyarf^ said, MTiat can bo 
done Willi a man who is not satis tied with the lain}), ulieii tlio sun is clown 
E\U‘ry dame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (tlie sun), and hears 
tile iiiipros^iou of its holy essence If light and fu'o did not exist, wo should 
])e d(‘stitiite of food and medicines , the poiver of sight would he of no avail 
to the eyes. The tiro of the sun is the torch of GrocTs sovereignty 

At noon of the day, ulieii the sun enters tho lOtli degree of Aries, the 
vhole woild being then surrounded by his liglit, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called m Hindi Stutfjbdui, to the lays of tlio 
sun xA piece of cotton is then hold near it, whicJi catches tire from iho heat 
of the stone This celestial tiro is committed to the care of proper perfeous 


^ II(ij\i/am Mal'cuii (a dwelling 
with the Viigui Miiry, who together with 
Asiali, the wife of Phanio, Kliadyah, the 
name of Miihaiimiacrs fust wife, and 
Fatmiah, his daughter, are tho 
women of the Islam) is the of Akharh 
niotluJr. Her name was Ilamidali Bdnu 
Be(fum ; vide Badaoni, ed, Bibl. Ind I, 
p 437 Gulbadaii Begum (i. Lady 
Rose body) appeals to be the name of one 


of Akhar’s favourite wives. 

^ The memheis of the Bivme Fadli 

® This famous saint died in the Leg in- 
ning of the iifieenth century. Miinaii is a 
town m Baluir , Joiunal As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1888, p 7/l 3, liom helow, and 
the hiog rapines of Indian Saints in the 
fourth book. His works an‘ to be found 
among the Persian MSS. of the Society’s 
Libiary 
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The laaip-ligliters, toreli-ljeai-ei-s aud rooks of tlie household nso it for tlieir 
olfioes , and irlieii the year has passed away in happiness, they ronoR- the 
tii-e The vessel in which tins fire is jireserved, is caUed Aging ir, i. , , 

fire-pot. 

Theit} is also a slmiiiig -vrMte stone, called Clmmh Irani, wliicli, upon 
being exposed to the beams of tlie moon, diips %Yater, 

Every afternoon, one ghari^ before sunset, liis Majesty, if on Jiorso- 
back, aliglits, or if sleeping, lie is a^wakened. He tlien lays aside tlio 
splendour of royalty, and brings Ins external appearance in harmony vo'tli 
Ins heart And -when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve wiiite 
candles, on twelve can<llestieks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, wlieii a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to tlie praise of God, beginning and concluding 
wi1h a i>rayer for the contimianeo of this auspicious reign His Mafesty 
attaclies utmost importance to iiraise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to clescri]>e the beauty and various forms of the candle- 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen 
Some of the ('aiidlosticks weigli ten mans and upwards, and are adoriUMi 
with various designs , some single, others of two branches and more they 
give Iiglit to ilie interna] eye His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high Five olherfs are placed on the top of it, and each is adoined 
with the figure of an animal Wlute wax candles, tliree yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is req^iiired to snuff it. Besides 
there are cvcrwvheri^ ilani])oaux^ both inside and outside, which increase the 
liglit very lumdi Tla^ first, second, and third niglils of every lunar month, 
when theiT is iuooiilight l)iit for a short time, eight wicks are used 
from the fourth to tlie ientli, they decrtcieo one in nimibcr every night, so 
that on tlie tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient , and 
tiiey eoiitiiiiie in this stale tiO the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteoiitli to tlie iiiiieLeenth. For the twentieth night the number 
IS the same as on the iiinetoeiith ; on the twenty-fii’st aud twenty-second 
they uHToasr one daily; the lvmii-y4hird is the same as the twenfcy-secoiid ; 
and from tho tAveiity-foiirih to the last, eight wicks are lighted up They 
allow for ereiu wick one ser of cal, and half a ser of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance 
varies according to the size of the wick 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from 


^ One ghari = 3i minutes I very coinuion in India 

^ Oil-biiiners with several wicks are [ For each flambeau. 

7 
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i.tr, h»s jias t'ausei! To 1)o erected, iu from i*i tin BiirhJr^ a jf 

\[o\aTiK <.r lorl} yards wliicli is supported sixtec'U ropes, iiiul oi‘ 

Mto a»p of tlie pole is u largo laiiterRj veliieli tiam eall dVds.sf/ed// Tis light 
'-ooii fritiu greai di.'iimec-s, guides the solcbeis to tiio imperial ukI 

liolps tlieiii ioiiiid tlichr teuls In foirner times, hcha’t llio laii.p was eroded, 
the moil iuid to sailer liardsliips fioiii not uei(ig aide to iind tlie road. 

Fn tins deparhiienl, J^Iansahdars, Aliadis, and other troops, are omployorL 
Tlie alhauiiice of a foot soldier never (exci-eds 2d(Hi, an<l is never less Ilian 
SO dams 


A'i'N 19 

TLIK ENm\m OF DOFALTF 

The dho;OM'//d ot‘ the anli ih royalty is a divine light, ivliieh Q-od direetly 
rransiers lu kings, 'villiout tiu^ assisteio'i of men ; and Idngs are fond oi' 
^‘Vtorii il Pphmloar, lamas}' Fnr eonsider it an image of the Divine gloij 
I sLali nueitifUi s(Jiin of the insignia ased ai present. 

L Tli“ AiO'hq/n or throne, is made of sevtral forms , some are inlaid 
\itli pi’eiioiLs Slimes, and others are made of gold, silver, 2 Tlie Chdr^ 
or uiiihiellu, is adorned nitii ilie most jirei ions jewels, of whu h there are 
iuver less tliaii sevmi, 3 The iShhZida is of an o^ail lorni, a ^mrd in length, 
•oal its handle, like tliuL of tlio nniLiella, is (overod wilh hroeade, and 
ripaniciiied prtcioas donrs. Oim of the afcteiidaiit.s Indds it, to keep 

’of the ra^^s of the sun It is also (ailed T/oeh,// 4 Tim Juiidal)a/i,'^ of 
uliith several ar'^ liung up hefore the as>seiiihly liaJl 

Tlnssi' Join’ insignia are only used hy kings. 

•3. The or standaid "WTioii the king* rid« s oat, not less than 11 vo 

of these aio lairied along* with the Qur^'^ I’^rapped ii]) in seinlei (do1li liags. 
On duVi of festivity, and in ])atlle, they are nnfmlid O The CJn/fj'ioj, 
k:nu tf hi.ko/g hilt siiiaihr than it, ts adoruel "^ith ilio tails of Thihetan 
yaks 7 The Ttmuitdoci is like tlie Chat) lint longeae Ilotli insignia are 
ilcL,s Ox the highest dignity, and tlie latter m hes low ed upon groat noldos 
only 8 The Jhaadd is an Indian iiag* The Qiir iii'iessarily contains a 
liag of earh kind ; hiit on groat occasions many are displeojaxl. 

Of liUisical iiisiruments used in the Xmjqarahllahuih^ I may mention, 
1 thu. X'ltai'gah^ eommonly callod (lamd))iaJi , tlioro are eightooii piair of 


^ Prom Al'(W sky, and diah lamp. 
Tlic Ahasdijah is also mentioned by 
Berulet^ 

^ Shi(t)asaJi is a picture of the sun affixed 
to ilit gales 01 walk of tiiG palaces of kings. 


At night, (hose iiieiiires are lilaiainatcd. 

® ThiA the plates 

The Qup is a collection of flags, arms, 
and other insignia, which follow the king 
wliet*e\ei* he goes. 
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rill in more or h ; and tljov o o 

, u.iiL niL^^ gi^Oa(^(H'P ftOlinfl 9 79. . , 

iBa<l<- ol gold, Mlvor, ]>i.a,K.«, and otlici- mefala • and +1 , la 

ili;m four o -r/a- ,sw;nt of the i’orainn niid T 1 iie’' er Uo’iv fewer 

togollier 6 Tlie ol the Persian P .'” 
l.I<n^- some of eueli Imd. 7. Tlio sun; is ord^r’a^']'^ 

tw’s Iiorn, they liiow two together ' 8 The/’ -fonn of a 

p.ur are used. or et/mh(I, of whieh throe 

loruK'rly tJic liand played fouj ghaiis before tl.o 
night, and iikew.so four g-Pau's before dnybreul- 

ninlnigip, wPen tho siui eonanenees Ins wxeut play first at 

One gliaii iKlb.o eu.uUe, Bie.u„.„™ke ’ ta n. 

n.,„ „r,I,eee .Wlnne =4, “ 

short prelude, when they heat tho kiiwa’-onh a “ 

U.,^ t.™.n.i, the nnflr, ,..„\ II, e eul T * "•'“‘“"Pen Ute, 

use of the na.pp'irah , after a little pause Tr^irrif H 

tone ef the muste he, „g.n, heated by Utonnt,., Onoh„„,I,tor 

ooiniuonee, when all luusieians raise “ tlio naqqarahs 

hhett..r„tr;i tXe;;;: ‘;"f: 

luiion Gcl ny n njiuiis.snno n'^ul n /-i.rry i * lo 

2 Tiio pkniiio of 1 ] e / d "a *! a dimaiuendo ; 

«.n 

the Old JJn, in i/iiiite tunes Uftliesohis Afo. , .1 ^ P J & ol 

l«--ltea, wlath are the del ' h 7 ^^oro than 

./<M/.M/n: 2H,n„u l„lat(yj aiuftl 1 ""“t ?’ the tunes 

epnltah .3 The play, n... o/; / " plaj of the 

^ i dif -h r:; " 

nuto tunes plow .1 b/t e Cs / ^ ' The IvlaYu..- 

tla-n pauses and , d 1:^^. th ! T" 

band sfti!,-, e au ■. n, Z l^^esty, when the wliole 

perioLfr.*-,d t " the siwna-pkyers 

Ills ilZl ty'hr''"’ ZZ ^ P^’°P®^- oondusion. 

mnsieians it^ t n w."' 

e.speeially on ihetia:;;;;! " -client hand in perfornnng, 


Or Ivari-aiiu 

^ Pieb.ihb hlesshigs on lijs ALiicstv. 
woitT >'a...es„r ,;!,i.,:i,..s 

au untkai, and will m all probal.iluv 


■ K 

ranaui so Perhaps the words 

y<^doi /fifr, - a heruiit of Slurdz,” belong 

T/T/ sn^ra/i means” 
Mo/a the ie€u\ 



^ ' \hadi<, anti other troops art^ emphn eJ iu ilii^ (h^partiueot 

oT a iu<»l-vS<6l(lK‘r does not execed <iHd is lud k‘^s tliau 

~ * 1 'aiil' 


Al'N 20 

TFIE ROYAL SEA1.S. 

Beals are iisocl in fjio iliree'' hranelies oi‘ the Goremment ; in fact eyeiy 
nmv r< pilres tliiaii in liis Irau&actioiis ^ In the ]>egiiiinii^' oi tlio present 
!' ’•*’1 I^hinianl 3 [i([_<;hdj the seal-oiigTax^er, cut ill a circnlar form upon a 
i ^ f*c . it st ji‘h 111 ihe r/y/'’ i Iiaracler, the liainc of las irajesfe atid iliose of iiis 
‘ ii VI ,rii^, -ui’s n[> to Tiinurlaiig ; and afceiavards In. cat another siimlar 
^ i m 1 c(' OM.a/V'y ( iiaixutor, oniy wiih liis MajedG.^ name. For jiulicml 

.(it ‘ ‘-M oiul kiiid of seal v> as made, mili) dh'i m form, ^ yliicli had the 
a ‘'g i.-e n^nud ilie name oi his hLqesty- — 

( ) r,(i ^ las aacDdin/} JiJi gunt Hltud az rah ^ rad 

■“ F^n"ohyo‘"'i is tlie means of pleasing God, I never save any one lost in 

d'o drcyjo i-oad 

Taink'n iiiade a iioy seal of the second land, and aftirtvards Maidaiia ^Ali 
Aluiiad of Dilili improved both The round small seal goes liy the (chagatui) 
!uniio of C' al^ and is ummI ^uv /( n}nan i saMU d and the large one, into which 
lie ent the names of the anecsstors of Ms MiijesLy, was at first only used fur letters 
to lureigii kings, lait nc/w-a-days for holh. For other ordm's a square seal is 
used, engiaved with llio words AlJd/iu ^Llha) , jallu jaJdliila, whilst another 
of a pofiiliar stciiip is used for all matters (ouuetted yith the seraglio. 
For the seals atlmhed to taj auhjs, another stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engi aveis I shall mention 

1, Mad and Jlaqrat! of Ilcruf:, one of the servants of Hurnayiiii, who 
writes well the / a/d’ and nKsladdj cliaraiders. The astrolalx^, globes, and 
various nastard irliich lie made, were miicli admired by j)ooj)]e of exjierience 
The patronage (d Ins Majesty 2 >erfected his art 


^ Conespoiiding to the llncelold divi- 
sion of ike Atji I Ah hart 

" The wmd inuJii’i\ a sed, means also 
a iiiaatj), e d geneitdly, the higralare of 
a man Yfe 6i(j)i ducuinenis, Onentals 
stain-p their natives to them Healing wax 
IS tewly used on aecoiuit of the climate ; 
11 tenccio IS black liquid, or the juice of 
tin* / h/d iiiiL IS preteried, 

® Ih/riiotep ‘30 

I id e the eleventh iMii of the second 

book 

^ Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 


of tlie same size as the paper on which 
tliey wi ite Tiicn Uiey di^iw tno panillel 
veitical lines, eaili a!)oui an inch from 
the two veilical sales of tlie pasielioard 
Along the^^e lines they make small holes 
at ecpial intervals, and diaw a string 
horn the Hist hole at the left hand to the 
tirst hole of the right of the pasteboard 
Bimilaity, the two second holes are joined, 
and so on, care being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel This con- 
trivance IS called mu tar, horn satar, a 
line. The copyist then puts the blank 





2. Tdiitl i h i{f IxY^h if] rio wa.N tMlu{*alt‘il ni his nativo emmtry, and hroiight 
Ms art to ,su(‘]i a porihoTioii, as to (‘Xcito the jiailoiisj of the preceding 
engraver, vdioni lit‘ surpassed iu tlio nastiniq. 

o. 3lh' l)6>sl of Kdhoi ITo cuts hath Ihe nqi? and nasi^flfq cliaractei’B 
ill comedian. lie doi^s not conic up to the }>ro( eding artists. His riqd’ is 
better than lus udshfUq He aho uiuhTslaiKls assaying. 

4. Ilaiildud Ilndhiu^ In the art of inttiiig eorneiiaiis lie is the pupil 
of his brother Sliaraf of Yazd 11c surpass(‘s the ancient engravers , and it 
IS impossible to di'-tiagiu^h liis i /qd' and yc/shi f/q from the master pieces of 
tho best (ulligrajhcvs cngiavcd the words hdl jtddd'i, or the glorious 

ruby, upon all imperial ruba ^ of \alu(" 

5 2[(tiddf}d Adf Diiili wlio, according to all calligraphers, 
stands niisiirpassctl as '^imd-riigr.u cr, so niiidi so that his engravings 
arc taken as i-opit^s \\i'> i:o dodhi is Jiariuing , but ho writes also other 
characters well I[(‘ It'armal llie tra(h‘ from his father Sliaikh Hnsang 
studied tho munut'r of l\Iuuiaiia MtUjcp'id, and oMUitiially surpassed all. 


ATX 21. 

THE EAEEASTI XIIANAH 

His Maj(‘sty considers this dcpartinent as an excelleiit dwelliiig-plaeej 
a shelter from heat and lold, a, protector against tho rain, as the ornament 
of royalty He look upon its cdflcieuey as one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and tlierefm’o considers the care bestowed u})Oii it, as a part of Divine 
worship The dcpKiitimmi has been imndi iiuprovecl, both m the quality 
and the cpianli ty ot ilie stores, and also liy the introduction of new fashions. 
I shall mention a few particuluis as specimens for fiitiiie enquirers. 

1 The lUij (jdh, Yvdioii large, is alilo to contain more than ten thousand 
people It takes a thousand farrashccs a week to erect it with the help of 
machines There are generally two door xiolos, fastened with lunges. If 
plain, (o e , without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments,) a bargah costs 10,000 
Eupcos and upwards, wliiLst the price of one full of ornaments is unliniited. 
The price of oiliers may bo estimated from the price of a iilaiii one 2. The 
CJiauhhi } diitdi is raised on ten pillars They g'o a little into the groimd, and 
are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a little higher, as 


fibeets an the top of the mistai , and pi esses ? ^ N}:idm of Herat, in Ms Tabacpit i 

on them with tbe hancls, when the strings | Akbaif inentions him among the content 
will leave marks on the paper siihicientiy I poraiieons Persian poets, and gives a few 
eleai to ])i event the wntei fxom wTiting* ; ofbift verseb, 
crookedly. ! 



a I 


1, «!(»'>.*' It* ih(‘in 11 h* pillar-^ h,ni, above aub Ht'Iow, a 

0 Im krt‘H il'oas livi:, rati sa^rrtd ral'icr-- rasv, tlir (L'saks ami tlia 
vo->'h‘,ru, tlio Avliok' lH‘iii54 ti^litiy t-'ycikor 1)) alcuups aud bolts 

i al xho^^^ralK aad +bo roof ooiisist of niat^, is one door or 

r,ua and ai t h(‘ ]0‘i;alit oi tlo'lontT dasabs liar/' is a I’.iiMMl platform. TIio 
ri^ tb *s oriiainoiit(Ml willi lirot ade and ycIa ot, aia 1 1 la* outside nil li searlet- 
'^.ulalotlr lio.l to t]\e walls nitii sdk tape d Tko I)na\]njti,}(fJi or 

b la^tMd' in o s^olb^'', is raised n]_K)n eij^liteen pdlars, six yards in Iieigktj 
.Jiali srip]M)rt a woodiei platlbriu , and into ibis, pillars of four en bits in 
bai^ad'i aT'^ lim d V lili bolt and luits, foriniioi; an uppta* story. Tlie inside 
and oat-'xde are o^'iiameided, as in tlie prissslin^' On the inareli it is 
nan by liis aL’je'^(\ as a slocpiii<^‘ aparhiuail, and also as a plia-o of divine 
n(»rdu}>, wlioK^ lie prats to tla^ Bnn , and Iiemo tlie building roseinbles 
a man vbo Orives after God Vvnlliout rorgetting* lim voiiuly duties, wlioso 
O'to too is (IiissI'kI to tlie solitude of pure devotion, and t]u‘ oilier eye 
to juutIy s^o ab ()[ [lie world .\l‘ter tile devotions are over, tlie women 
are allowi'd to onl(o\ to pay tlmir (oniidinients, and alter tin au, outsiders. 
On joiiriioys Ins liaje^ty iiispints in tliis budding’ the rations (of the 
ehpdiaiits, raiiiols, 6ce ,) wlinli is railed 7 // orrMiidow 1. H\io Zitmindoz 
is a tout made of various forms, soiiiotiiaes v 1 ill one, somothues witli two 
door poles ; scricns are also liung up AVitliin it, so as to foim divisions. 
6 Tile hijVb/d consists of nine awniing's on four pdlars Five of the awnings 
are sipuiro, and four lapering ; sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
diMsioii only, siijiportod by a single polo G The J/cor/a/ is composed of 
live n-wmiigs joined together, and is supported by (bur poles. Four of the 
awuiiig’s are let down, vso as to ibnii a private room ; sonudmios all four arc 
dra’\\'n up, or cue side only is left (^jieii 7 Tlu^ AT hZ Juunlal (consists of 
seveii+eeii awnings, soniotinies separate, sonndiiuos joined together; tliey 
ar(‘ supported liy csght p(des. 8 The Khit\(jdh is a ibldnig tent made in 
Vc, > 1-- vruys ; some u itli oin^ others v ith tvv'o doois, t) The >S7aby///nba//^-aw'iiiiig’ 
IS iiic le of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yards sttiiarc. 10 The 
QdhhifloAi has been described^ 11 The 8ardj)(U dali was made in former 
times of t'oarse caiiwiss, but Ins Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpel liig, and thereby improved its appearance and iiscdiiiiioss. 12. The 
GuIdJbdr^ IS a vrooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of ilie Tilfrif f/dl/^ With leather straps, so that it can be folded together, 
when the ( amp breaks oif' The (julcdl)drw> covered with red cloth, ^ tied with 
tape. 


^ A triangular piece of wood fixed into the cross-lieam, ci s 2 {j)jjori. 

the angle termed by the vertical beam and ^ Tide p. 4G. 
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( ‘t 1 

liis li is i au^inl I'tirpeN lo ]»o made of w uiidlerfiil tre? 

lie has a[)|Haiited e\2)erieii{‘ed ^Aorkmeip ^rho luive 
prodiiee<l many mad er-pieies. Tlio larp^ds of Tran and Tiiraii are no iiioi-c 
tiiou- 2 ,lit of, iin^r(4iauts>till import carpets from Goslikaii, lOmzistaiij 

Kiimaii, ami dah/AVar ' All kimK of c ar] ad a\ eavers liave settled koro, and 
drive a llourislunjr’ trade, Tliert^ art^ loaml in ever) tovrn, especially nt 
Agralij Falkpary and lidlior. In ike imperial AverlcskopSj sjiigie carpets are 
made 20 7 fihsujrs long', and 0 r/ifz^ 11 \ fasHuje.^ broad, at a cost of 1810 

rupees, vducli tku'-u a\1u) are skilled m tlie business luive valued at 2715 
rupees 

2}{lj/(ilin((mii(l^, or vooleu (Hmerkds, are brougkt from Kabul and Persia, 
blit are also made lu fliL', ('ountry 

It rvould take at) too mueli time to describe tko jnjinns, 
lalavltUj and the tine mat:^ vludi look as ilAvoven vcifcli silk. 


AlK 22. 

THE ABDAP KHAKAH, 

nis Majesty calls tins soiiiM-e of life ‘Alie water of immortalit}',” and 
lias eommitted the care of tins dipiartmeiit to proper persons Ho does not 
drink miicli, but pays mucli attention to tins niattor. Botk at home and on 
travels, ke drinks Uaiiges water Some trustwortky persons are stationed 
oil tke banks of tkat river, wko dispatck the water in sealed jars. dVIieu 
tko court was at tlie tnpilal Agrak and in Eatkpiir, llio Avater came from ike 
distncL of Stiruii d but mnv' lliat Ins Majesty is in tko Panjab, tke water is 
brougkt from Hardwar, Fur tke cooking of tlio food, ram wa+er or water 
taken from tlio Jaiuuali and ike Ckanab is used, mixed AVitli a little G-aiigos 
water On joiiriKW^ aiul liiintmg i)arties kis Majesty, from Ms predilection 
for good vater, appoints (‘Xporiented men as water-tasters 

Saltpetn*, vlikli iii gunpoAvder in’ocluces tke exidosivo lieat, is used by 
Ins Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is tlins a source of joy for 
great and small Saltpetre is a saline earth. They till with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some Avater over it, and colleeting AAdiat drops tlmoiigli, 


^ Gnslil'cbh or Jo.shat/fbi. a town ni 
Ti’iiq 1 Ajaim, half way between Kaslian 
and Lkaiuin. Kliiiziskui ln tlie Pei nan 
province of wkicli Sliusliiar, or Sluihtar, 
IS tke capital , the ancient Siisuina, 
Ivirmau is the capital of tke Persian 
province Kirmaii, whkk borders on Baki- 
ckistan. Sabzivtip is one of ike chief 


Cities of tke Persian province Khurasan, 
ketiveen Maskkad (Meshed) and the Cas- 
pian Sea 

^ Tke nearest station on tke Gangi's 
from Agrak. 

® A. D 159G. As in 1580 E.dkpnrhad 
ceased to kc the capital, Akhar rcbided 
mostly in the Punjab. 
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buil it, (.‘loan it, inid let it caystalize. Ono ser of Yriiter is tliaii put iuto 
a of powtor, or mUxUj or any oilier sueli metal, amltlu' moatli dosed 

riioit tY\) and a lialf sdrs of sallpotro are tliro'svn into a vessel, tog'i flier witli 
live sers of vuter, and in tins mixture lire goglet is stirred aliout for a 
ipiarter ot an Iiour, when tlie 'water in the goglet will hetome eokh The 
t)f stilfpetre varies from to 4 mans ; upce 
SiiKu tlie tliirlieth yead of the Dinnc Eui^ -ivhon the imperial standards 
Yere erected in tln^ I^anjab, snow and leo have rcnne into use. lee is 
hrought 1 ) 3 ^ laud and water, ly post carriages or bearers, from the district of 
Panlhin, in ilio northern mount anis, about forh^-tivi^ /tds^ from Labor The 
dealers derive^ a eonsidi'rahle xiroiii, two to three sers of iee being sold per 
') ijpee. The greatest proiit is derived when the leo is brought by wa1er, next 
V hen Iw (a mages, and hvast when hv lioarers The inliahitants of the 
inoiintains lirnig it in loads, and sell it in piles containing fiom 25 to 80 seers, 
at the rate of 5 daius If liave to bring it very far, it costs 24 d 17 j, ; 
if the dj--taii((‘ he an average oms 15 (I, 

Out of tlu' tell boats em])hyod for the transport of ice, one arrives daily 
at the capital, oadi bisng manned by four boatmen The ice hxmdlos contain 
Ilian SIX lo twelve sers, a( ‘Cording to the temperature A carriage brings 
t^^ 0 loads There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed , and 
l>oMd('s, oiK^ (h'phant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers arrive daily 
Py tins hiiid of transport, a ser of leo costs in wilder 3 d, 21 j , during tlio 
ranis 1 [ d 20 p ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21-J-p , and in tlio average^ 
5 (i, bP ) It it Is brought 1y bearers, twenty-eight men are rerpnred for 
du' fonrh'iai stages. They Ining oveiy day one load, (‘Oiit aim ng four ]iarco]s 
in lli<‘ b( ‘ginning of ilie year the leo costs 5 d 191 y , in tlie mtdille 10 d, 
21 j , and in Iho end 19 d lolj , per aL ^ iii lln^ average^ 8^ d 

*V11 ranks use ice in summer , the iiohlos use it ihroiighout ilie whole 
year. 


ATN 23 

THE IMPErJAL KITCHEN. 

His Hajesly even extends his attention to this department, and has given 
inaiiy wise regulations for it , nor can a reason ho given wdiy lie should not 
do so, as tlio ecpiilibiiiini of man’s nature, the strength of the ])ody, tlie 


^ A D 1580 

^ The text has savcmiri, wlucli may 
ineau the arerarje , but the puce given 
In Ahiilfazl is not an a\eiage The 
fkaiges foi ice, at the time ol Akbai, 


may be comxiared to the puces of tlie 
picscntage. Here, in Calcutta, one ser 
of Ameiican ice costs two annas, or 
rupee, t, a., = 5 dams of Akbar, 



^ aj)al)ility of re( eiviiig oxtornal and iiitonial blessina;.', and tde ar'(|ui‘ iti-ni tfi 
'aoiidiy and religions advantages, dep(aid nliiinat^dy on pro^je? rare honig 
slicwii for appropriate food Tins kno'wlodgo distingnislios man from ]>easts, 
vntli vrliom, as far as more eating is concerned, lie staiidis npon ilio same 
level If liis Majesty did not possess so lofty a mind, so eomprelionsivc* an 
imderstaiidiiig, so niiiversai a Idndness, he would liave clioseii llie path of 
solitude, and given up sloop and food altogether , and oven no^r, Im 

has taken npoii himself the temporal and spiritual loadc'rship of llio people^ 
the question, What diiiner has heoii prepared to-day iiovor passes over liis 
tongue. Ill the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty oats Init onee, and 
leaves oif before he is fully satisfied : neither is there any fixed tune for 11 im 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, tlial in tin* spac'c of 
an Iioiir, after the order has lieen given, a Imiidred didies are served up. 
Tlie food allowed to the women of tlic seraglio eomnK‘nces to ho taken 
from the kitchen in the morning, ainl goes on till night 

Trust vurtliy and experienced people are appoiiiti^l to tins de]Kirlincnt ; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolvcMl 1o perform well 
whatever service they have imclertaken. Their head is assistecL by tlie rrimo 
Minister himself IIis Majesty has entrusted to tlie latter the atfars <»f the 
state, but especrally tins important department Notwithstandiug all tluSy 
his Majesty is not uniiiindfiil of the conduct of the servants lie appoints a, 
zealous and sincere man as Jib BcXdwal^ or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight tlio success of the doiiartiiKUit dt^pends, and gives liiia soveivd 
upright persons as assistants There are also treasurers for llio cash (uid 
the stores, several tasters, and a clover writer Ooolcs from all countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grams, greens, meals ; also 
oily, sveeet and spicy dishes Every day such dislies are prepared as* the 
iiohles can scarcely command at llieir feasts, from ^ihlch yoa may infer liow 
exquisite the dishes are which are prepared for Iiis Majesty 

111 the begiuniiig of the year the 8ub -treasurers iimJcc out mi muiu d 
estimate, and receive tlie anioimt ; the money ])a.gs and the (ujor of tlie shue- 
house hemg sealed with the seals of the Mir Eakdwal and wiiier , and 
every month a eorroci statemoiit of the daily expondituie is drawn up, ilio 
receipt for which is sealed by the same tveo officers, when it is eutorcal iiiidi'r 
the head of tlie ex|Kmditurc At the begituiing of every quarter, tlio lyniiQi 
? Imjhidi} and the M'lr Baldiral, collect whatever they think will he necessary ; 
e g , SuVhclfh rir?e from Bharaij, rice from (Iwaliar, rice from 

Eeijori and Niiulah, r/7n from IIi(;dr Firkzah ; ducks, wafir-fowls, ami 


^ Riqjcvnitcndciit of tlu.* ^U)^os, woikhl!u]>s, SuC 
8 



t ^ iron. Ko'-'tmiv FatK^nis ar< ai'.vars Tli*' 

Uoa!s, hcriiirios. fou ducks; Ocf , urt^ ffitfoiKnl h\ ike oo«?ks; fowls an 
lioM r Ivojjt loiij^.4’ tlinii a nioiiili T]ie slaiiglitoT-liuiLse is watliout [lie (livoi 
tlio eanip, in tlio iioigliboiuiiood of rj vers and tanks, vdioro llio iia-ia is w aslied, 
W'lioii ills pent h) tlio kitalioii iu saiks sraltMl tlio eooks Tlioro it 
agviai and ilirow^n Into ilie puts. TLo 'ss^alcr-eariior'. poin* tlie water 

<'ail oi‘ ilieir loallier bags into earlkcii vessels, tlie moiitlis of vdikli arc 
foverod vlth pieces of elotli, and sealed up ; and tlie water is lelt to settle 
before it is used. A place is also told od' as a kitelien garden, that lliere 
iiiay be a e<oitiiniai supply of fresh greens. Tlie kfjr Eakihral and the 
\aiter dotenniiiG ihe price of every eat aide, vliieli ])C'eonies a fixed rule; 
'iiid they sign tlio day-]p>ok, the estiniales, the receipts for transfers, tlio list 
to vrges of the sorvaiits, kv , and watch every iransaetioii ihid eliaradcrs^ 
a hr ialkers, uniiuovu persons are never employed, no one is enlerlainod 
wtlnm! set ant V, aoi personal aeituaiiitaneo siiirieient. 

The vnfraA are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
<'anjieu-v\ ai’o , scaiie of the 4lishcs being in eiiargo of each of llio Ruh- 
rsilvfevals. Ihinng tlie time of cooking, and when the wetiials arc taken 
ont, an awnirg i< s])read, and lookers-on kept away. Thf* cooks tuck up 
their slcevi s, and lln^ In^ns of tludr garnnaits, and hold their liuiids before 
ilieir nl(;ath^ and noses when the food is taken ouA tlie cook and the 
Ikikawai taste it, after whidi it is taste(l hy tlio Mir Bakawal, and 
tin* L put into tlie dishes The gedd and silver dnlies are tied up in red 
doilis, and llo'se of copper and cliiiia in wlute ones The MiT Bakaval 
tUladies Ids seal, and vrritcs on it tlio nanu^s of the eonteuis, Avluht the 
' iinlt i)t tlu^ pa'dry tcritCR out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dislu s. \r]ia li ] sends in.-^ide, with the seal of the Mir Bakwval, that none 
ef tlie dish> s may be eliaiigod The dashes are (^ariied lu the BakavralSj 
die cooks, and llic oilier servants, and niaeebearers precede and fedlow, 
O) preveiii people from ap^iroaeliing thorn The servams of the pantry 
-eirl at llie saino tune, iii hags c<>nta]nuig* the seal of tlio Bak.lwal, 
various ui bread, saruers of curds piled up, and small stands 

lontauiriig plaico of picldcp, fresli ginger, Imios, and vauous greens The 
siuvaiitmif ill e palace again iaste the food, spread llie (aide dolii on tlio 
gTiUiiid, and arrange the dishes , and wdieii after some iiiiiO his Majesty 
commences to dine, (he taljlo servants sit opposite him in atb iidance . first, 
the rdiiire of the derwislies is put apart, when Iiis Ifajesty coinmem.es with 
milk or curds illter ho has dined, he prostrates limiself in prayer The Mir 
Bakawal is always in attendance The dishes are taken away according to 
the above list. Rome victuals are also kej>t half ready, should they lie called 
for. 
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Tlic L^op2-)or utensils are timiod twice a month , oi rlir |>rmu 0k,< . 
oiiee ; -vvliatover is hrokon is given to the Lraziors, wle> mate ones 


ATN 24. 

EECTPES FOE DISHES. 

There arc inaiiy rlisheSj hut the description is diilic ult, 1 .dial! gi\c 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may ho arranged iiiidor thr(‘e iiearl^, 
such 111 which no meat is used, called iiow-a-days \ lifijjatuth : M'iuniVij, 
such in which moat and rice, &g., are used j moats willi spsccs. I 

shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

Fird^ 1 Zard linnj 10 5, of rice; 5^ of sugarcaiidy ; o] s, of g’hiC 
raisins, almonds, audpistachio.s, I 5. of each ; { s. of salt ; i s, of fresh ginger . 
1~1 dams saffron, 2J- misrpils of ciimanion. This will make four ordinary dislu's 
Some make this dish vith fewer spices, and oven wiihoiit any and iiisloaci 
of without moat and sweets, they propai'e it also vith moat au<I sair 
2. KhifiMali 10 s rice ; s, salt; hut it is made in diiferoiit uuys. This \ull 
lilvGAViRO give four dishes One mauiid of JDvwrJuoh paddy yields 25 <s‘ ol‘ 
ncG, of which 17 sersniako a fuUpot , j?oyo<^rico yidds 22 sors. 0 IFlav/u u 
Eico, split dal, and glii 5 s. of each ; } .v salt : tins gives seven dishes 
4. Slnyhu'Dij. 10 6*., milk; 1 6, nee, 1 -s sugarcaiidy; 1 d salt: thiis giv(‘s live 
full dishes. 5. TldiVi. 10 5. of wheat ground, of which one-third vili he 
lost; half of that cj[uantity of g’hi ; 10 niiscpils of pepper; 4 m cimiainon , 
o] vi, cloves and cardamums ; -] 6. salt ; some add milk and sweelmoats r 
this gives four dishes. 6. OlnVlii. 10 6. of wlieat-ilouig made iiiio a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 6. ffne paste. Tins is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of moat. 1 s gTu , 1 6 onions : 

, saffron, cardamums, and cloves, 4 F of each , eiimamoii, round pepper, and 
coriander seed, 1 d of each, fresh ginger, salt 0 d. of oaeli : this gives two 
dishes , some add lime 7 Bddinjdn 10 6. rice , 11 6. gdu ; 6. onions ; 

i coriander seed, 5 m. of each , doves, 

cardamiuiis, and assafoetida, each I m, Tliis gives six dishes 8. FahiL For 
ten s&'s of dd, or vetches, or gram, or skinned ioutils, ckc , take 21 <s 
gdii; -i* 6, of salt and fresh ginger, 2 m, enminseod; IJ- m assafuetuLi 
this yields fifteen dishes It is mostly oaten vitli 9 Hd(j li is 

made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of ilio most pleasant dislu'S 
10 6. spinach, fennel, &c., 6 gdii; 1 6 onions, I -s fresb ginger; ;>i 

of pepper; I - of cardamums and cloves . this gives six did los 10 iltilnd 
Flour, sugarcaiidy, gdii, 10 9 of each, which will give dishes, it is 

eaten m various wuiys. 



! h* r ^ arr liu<lb oi -^lu^arcd iruitSj aii<l dritiks. wiisch i i aKuar 

a ‘I'l^ tls ' aa 

>S'c (raa////, 1, (i>fhH/L 1(J .s riec , 7 s. niaat , ;jV s g’ln , i grain 
^kiiiiual , 2 .s (anv)iis , \ ,s salt , :} 6\ fi’Gsli ginger; eiimauion, loimd i>e]_5por; 
aiihiijisiard, of eaili i J ; cardamiiiiis and cloves, d of cau'li ; some add 
alinoiidN and raisins* this gives five dishes. 2. Biizdhn ytui 10,v riae, 31 
gdi! , 10 A‘ meal ; I «''* * this gives five dishes 3 Qhiudi Faldo Iiice 

and meat as in liio preceding, 1 a, glii ; Is peeled gram, 2 s onions; 
Is salt , h s lr( s] I ginger, and pepper; cumlnseed, eardaiiiiiins and cloves, 

I tl oieach IhmgiveNfivo dishes 4. Shullah 10 s, meat, 34 a. rice, 2 a. gdii ; 

1 s gram : 2 ,s ouiuiis , ^ a salt, i s fiesli ginger , 2 d garlic, and round 

(innaiiioii, cardamnnis, cloves, 1 c/., of each: tins gives six dishes. 
r>, Jiayliu* 10 a meat; 3 a fionr; IJ- a. glii, 1 a gram, 1 |-a‘ vinegar; 1 a. 
s a gar candy, oiiious, uirrots, heels, turnips, spinach, feiiiicl, ginger, 1 a. of 
e a li , ^ailroii, cioy(.‘s, cardamnnis, ciiniinseed, 1 d of each , 2 d ciimaiiion : 

m rniind |a'ppei this gives trvcdvo dishes. 6, Qintah iSln'ulni 10 a. 

rent, I roe, 1 v gdii ; 1 n grain, and the rest as m the .ShFalr 
liis leu lull ilislic"* 7 ILi/isult. 10 a meat, o s cnished wheat ; 

2 s. g lit . 1 A' stilt ; 2 (I ciimamou : tins gives live dcdu‘S 8 lufhJtl iO a. 

lut cU , 5 I rushed vlieal , 3 a. g’hi , 1 a gram; ~l s, salt, 1-J- s. 

: j s ginger, 1 d. ciunainon ; safiron, cloves, cardamnnis, ciimmsccd, 
2 //o ot eaili. this gives five dishes 9 JJalim, The meat, wheat, gram, 
spu es^ and sailrun, tis in the preceding , 1 a g’hi , tmiiips, carrots, spinach, 
i(‘UiLi4, \ s of cac'li . this gives tmi dishes 10 (ianth^ which the people ol 
! iiiidusiuu call saullisuh Tin n is made several ways. 10 a meat; 4 a. Hour; 
2 A gill j 1 A onions , a fresh ginger; ]- a. salt, 2 cl peppier and c oriaiider 
'nvc.hI, mrdciiiiiiiii, eiiuiinseod, (doves, 1 d of oacli ; i a. of sanuiidy. This 
tan he in died in twenty diiferent ways, and gives lonr full dislies 

llardKi, 1 JJitf/d/i. For a wind sheep, take 2 s salt; I a. 

gdii , 2 a/ .'.ahr m, ehoes, pepper, < nnunseed it is made m various ways. 
2 YuUndi Fur 10 s meat^ lake 1 w onions, and J a salt. 8 YuJntah, 

A ‘>la e|> IS S( aided ill v ater Ml all tliG luur (joinos oil, d is tlien prepared 

like ifnlhitd m‘ any other way , hut a hanh, or a kid, is more prerera])le 
1 lurhdh is of various kinds. 10 a uieat , -1 a g’M , salt, Iicsli ginger, 
oiii(ais, I 6 of each, enimnsood, coriander seed, pepi>er, cardamiims 
(doves, 1} cl. of each. 5. Jlusdaiauoi. They take all the hones out of a fowl 
iliruiigli the ncc-k, the fowl roniaiiiing whole, J a minced meat, a gdif , 
5 eggs 5 d A. onions ; 10 coriander ; 10 ai. ft’esli ginger , 5 m salt ; 3 round 
pepper ; J oi. saffron ; it is prepared a>st]iO proceding. 6. Btqjiydzali. 10 a meat, 
middhiig fat ; 2 s gdii ; 2 a onions ; i s salt ; -J- a. fresh pepper ; cuminseed, 
coriander seed, cardamums, cloves, 1 c7. of each , 2 d. pepper ; thi>s will give 
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im‘ (lislies 7. Mufanjamh nlieejj 10 .§ moat, midtHing fat ; 2 s- g'lij , [s 
gram , .v. ginger , 1 cl ciiminseod ; round i3eppor, clovoH, cardaniniiiB, eoiiaii- 

der Beed 2 d of eacL. , this will give seven dishos full. It is also inadi of fowl 
andfisli. 8, BamjnilM, 10 meat, 2 s g’liij 1 s, onions , 11 ni fresli ginger; 
10 wn peppor; 2d, cloves; 2 d cardaniums. 9 Qcihjah, 10 meat; 2 s, 
g’lii ; 1 5 onions ; 2 d, pe 2 )per ; cloves, cardamiims, 1 d eacli ; I s salt : 
tins will give eight dishes. In xn-ojiaring qalyalt^ the moat is imnced, and 
the giMVj" rather thick, in o 2 ) 2 )o.siLion to the mutccnjccnah. Hero in IIin<liLstan 
they pre^jaro it in various ways. 10. Mahjh khah 10 6. moat , 10 .s* (iirds , 1 6- 
g’lh , i 6‘. onions, s. ginger; o d cloves : tins will give ion dishes. 


xm 25 

OF BEEAl). 

This belongs, jiroperly speaking, to the inecoding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a krj/e kind, haked in an oven, made of 
10 6* iiour; 5 s. milk ; 1|- s. g’lii ; | 6*. salt They make also smallor ones. 
The Innd is baked on an iron ^date. One s6r will give hileou, or cwon 
more. Tliere are various ways of making it : one kind is called c/c/pc/b 
which is soiiiotimos made of llnislilah ; it tastes very well, when smved 
hot. Fur the hread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yiel<l i m, 
of line flour , 2 s coarsely 2 )ounded flour , and the rest l>ran ; if tins degree 
of Miieiioss bo nut recpiired, the i^i'oiiortLuiis are altered. 


Am 26 

THE DATS OF ABSTINENCE. (9iihyanali ') 

His Tilajesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses liiiiisdi to 
that eiieM'i. It is indeed fi'Oin ignorance and cruelty that, altliough various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in kiUiiig and eating them ; none seems to liavo 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the 2 >i'evention of cruelty, hut makes 
hiiiisuif a tonfli for animals. If his Majoaty had not the burden of the world 
on his shoulders, ho would at once totally abstain from meat ; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by clogree>s, conforming, liovever, a littlo to tho sinrit 
of the age. IIis Majesty ahsiained from moat for sonic tniio on Frnlays, and 
tlieii on Sundays ; now on the flrst day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solar and lunar ocliiises, on days liotwoon two lasts, on tlio Mondays of the 


^ Living according io tho luaimer of tlio Saiis 



iiioidh oi llio iVa&t-da3" of orer}" solar moiiili, dnring tlio T^iioie 

tiimtih of and during ilic montli, in ^\]iicli las Siajosly A\as l)urUj 

Ida luontli of jVaov Again, the iiiimhor of fuNt days of tlio iiiontli 

of had beaniiK.^ cH|iial to the imiiiher of years his Majesty luid lived, soni (3 
days ofilie nioiilli of AAo also were kept as fastre At present the fast extends 
ov<‘r Iho V hole moiiili. Those fast daj^s, liOYvGTor, from pi oils motiros, are 
aiiniudly iiu reasid hy at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
ktH^p the longer one, and iransfer llie smaller hy didnhiiting its days 
<6ver otluT inoiitlis ’Whein^ver long fasts are ended, the tii\st dishes ()f moat 
eoine dix\-^sed fia)ni the apartments of Maryam Makaiii, next from the other 
hegiuiis, the ]^>riiiees. and the principal iiohiht}". 

In this department no])Ies, ahadfs, and other military, are employed. 
TIk^ pay of a ioot soldier vanes from 100 to 400 dams 


ATN 27 

PTATIf^TTfJF^ or TME IMUCES OF CEETAIN xVETIOLES. 


Till' priLos of loiir 

-'O vary, as on 

marches, or daring the rains, 

and f(i 

other rtai sons . hiit I sji 

all giVo hero 

the average prices for the mioriuatlo: 

oi' iiilnre einpiirors. 





The spring hawed. 


Wlieat, jjrr uian, 

1-2 (J 

Linseed, per 

10 d. 

Kabul gram, do 

. . 10 d 

Suhhnver (eaithaimis), do.. . 

8 d. 

lUai k gram, do. . 

Hd 

Femigreok, do 

10 d 

Luiilils, do 

12 d 

Peas, do 

G d 

ihtiL'y, do .... 

... 8 

Miistaidseed, do 

12 d 

hb ] I * ‘1 ' 0(1 

6 d 

Kcwii. do 

7 d. 


B, The aiituiaaal hmied. 


hlu "Ilk III paddy, 7;d/ nuof, .. ilO d 

Dev'zircdi nee, do ... . . . „ 

90 d. 

Saalali j>addyy do 

10(1 d 

Jmjm rice, do , , 

80 d. 

bill 'JuLas lu do. . 

. . . 100 d 

Dak ah nco, do 

OO (I. 

iHiiiahparsad nee, do . 

yo d. 

Znlh nco, do 

40 d 

baiuziiiJi rn e, do. . . 

... . 90 cl 

Stii’hi nee, do 

20 d. 

Shakarehiiii nee, do . 

90 a 

Miiiig (black gram) do, .... 

18 d. 


^ Afdar was born on tlio fillli of Eajab 
A 11 044J, u Sunday, Tins corresponds 
It, tlie lolli Octo])ei, 1512 The Mondays 
nf the iiioiitli of hajab weie ohservedyts 
])eeauM‘ the Siuidays had been iu- 
( lulled 111 tlio list oi iafet days, Tliu 


nieinbois of the Diubte Fudk fasted 
likewise dining the month oftiieii laitli 
“ Fehruaiy — Match, vide t he hi si xViii 
of the thud hook, Abdii conesponds to 
October — Novcinbei . 
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Masli ( a kind of vet cli )per )timi , 1 6 r? 

Lahdarah, do . . , , 

b d. 

Mot’ll (do ), do 

. 12 d 

Kodrani, do 

7 d. 

Wliite sesamOj do, 

. 20 d. 

Kuri, do. 

7 d 

Black sesame, do 

, l^d. 

SliamaHi (Hind. Sd?i aroii), do . 

6 d. 

Loliiya (a king of kean), do. 12 d. 

Qal (Hind, lutngn'i), do, . , . 

8 d 

Jiiwari (a land of millet), do 10 d. 

Millet (Hind chhiali), do , . 

8 d, 

Muiig* dell, per man^ 

. 18 d. 

Lentils, pel man, , 

10 d 

N iildidd daL do. ........ 

.. IC-’r? 

Mot’ll dal, do 

12 d. 

Yvlieat flour, per man^ 

. . 22(1 

Nukhud flour, per man, .... 

22 d 

l)o. coarse, do 

. . lo r/ 

Barley floiir^ do 

11 d 


0 Vegetahles, 


Fennel, man^ 

. 10 d. 

Garin; flowers, 2 ^er ser, .... 

1 (L 

Spinaeli, do 

. 1C d 

IJXialluik, (from Kashmir) do. 

1 d. 

l^lint, do. . 

. 40 d. 

Jitu, do 

3 (i. 

Onions, do 

. 6 d. 

Ginger, do 

2l d. 

Garlif', do 

. 40 d 

Pol, do 

2 

1 (7. 

Tiirni 2 )s, do. 

. 21 d. 

Kac'hnarhiids, do 

1 d. 

Oaldoage, Rvr, 

. 1 (1. 

Chiika (sorrel), do 

i 

Xankac'liliu, froiiiKaslimir, do. 4 d 

Bat’liv all, do 

1 d. 

Fmi'wretd, do. . 

2d, 

Eatsaka, do 

1 d. 

Sliacpiq_iil (wild carrot), do 

3d 

CliaiiLif, do 

i d. 

1). 

Living animah and meats. 


Daslimandi slieep, Jiead^ 

. . ^ Tl. 

Duck, 2^^^' ^^ead, 

1 R. 

Afghan slieej), 1st kind, do. 2 H. 

Tiighdari (bustard), do. . . . 

20 d. 

Do., 2d land, do 

. . 1 J iJ. 

Knlang (heron), do 

20 (1. 

Do , od laud, do. 

. . 1.1 R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 

18 (1 

Kafdmilr slieep, do 

. . n 72 

DiuTaj (black patridge), do 

o d 

Hindustani slioop, do 

.. l\R 

Kabg, (partridge), do 

20 d 

BarLari goat, 1st kind, do 

. 1 R 

Budanali, do 

1 d. 


1 ^ 

Lawali, do 

1 d. 

Mutton, per man^ 

. . 65 7 

Karwiiiiak (stone curlew), do. 

20 (L 

Goat, do 

54 d. 

Fdklitah, (ringdove), do,, . . . 

4 7/ 

Geese, J^ead^ .... ... 

20 d. 




E Bailer, 

Sugar, ^c. 


G’lii, per man, 

. . 105 d. 

Eeflned sugar, ser, .... 

0 d. 

Oil, do. . . , . 

.. 80 7 

"V\diito sugar candjp do. .... 

5.} d 

Milk, do .............. 

25 d 

"WhitG sugar, per man, .... 

128 d. 

Curds, do 

18 (1 

Brown sugar, do ........ 

50 d. 



F 

/VV A/v . , . 400 (I 

<4ln\ ('s, do 60 r7 

fdi'tlaiiniBis, do . . 32 (I 

iiuiiiid jH^ppcT, do 17 d 

Long* ]) 0 [>por, do . 16 d 

Idy giBg\T;, do . . . . 4. (J 

Fro^li do , do 2-^- (7 

(Uiiuiiuu soud,do 2 (I 

G 

S^our Iniii'S, per sJ/, . . . . 6 d 

L(‘iiioiL-j iU( o, do. . ' 3(1 

Adiiio A ni(‘‘j,ary * * • . . 3d 

• •• ^ 

Pivldod aditar<j;iiar, do . . 8 d 

I\Iaipj,oe ^ iB oil, do 2d 

1 Jo 111 Aaui\^.a, do . 2 d 

Ijtau 111 oil, do 2d 

])o. in vmoyar, do . 2 d. 

Do 111 salt, do ... 1|- d 

l)o ill L'lllnii -juice, <lo . 2j (( 

ld( Ucd itiiiger, 2\ d 

aVidiVMitddu, do 2-^- d 

Till iiix>s 111 AOiiOgar, do . . Id 

Iddded carrots, do -Id 

Do laiiiiLoo, do 4 d 

3_^u. ai^plos, do . , . ... . . B d 


KjiU eR 

Aniseed, j(r) Rcr, 2 a 

Timiiorie tUmd Jifdd/) <lo . . 10 d 

Coriander seed, do 0 

Siyalidcinaldlliiid lid({ifiji),i[o id d 

Assaroetida, do . ... 2 d. 

SAA’-cot reiiiiel, do .... . .... Id. 

CiiiiLamoii, do 30 d. 

Halt, ye/’ D> d 

FidlcR 

Picldcd (.j_niiicos, yay Rvt\ ... 0 d 

Du garlic, do Id 

Do onions, do . . . d 

Do 1 )ddi iij cii 1 1 egg’-plaii ( , ) do 1 d 

Do raiMiis d: iimnayia, do 8 d. 

Do Ivadmar, do 2d 

Do. poaelies, do Id 

Do. saliajiuilylKjrso-raddisli), 1 d 

Do. kai ill aids papparjs;, do \ d 
Do. karllljciTies, do . . \ d 

Do. suran, do Id 

Do iiinstcird, d 

Do tori ta kind of (‘Lie uiukcT, ) 4d 

Do ciiciiinkers, do , . , , -] d 

Do. keidrang, (goiud) do ] d 

Do kaelnilii, d(a . I 

Do raddislies, do . . .... \ d. 


dim 

THE ElUTITEEY 

His diaj^siy looks iii>oii fnilLs as one of tlie grcatesi gifts oi tlic 
Crciror, and jaiys imicii atlondion to tkeni Tlie liorticnitnrists of Tran and 
Tuniii ]ia.A''e, tkeivdoro, settled liere, and tlio eiiitivaiioii of IiolS is in a, 
Lfjnrisliing staie. MeliJiis and grapes liave Ijeeome very piGntifid and 
. xceiiiait , and vrater-nieLnis, peaelios, almonds, pistaclnos, pomegranates, 
d'c., are everyvdiere to kofoiuid Ever since tlio conquest of Kakiil, Qaiidaliar, 
and leashniir, loads of fruits are imported, tlironglioiit tlie Avliolo year tlie stores 
oi tile dcnlers are full, and tlie bazars -well supplied Miiskmeloiis como in 
‘'ea‘^oll, in Ilinduslan, in the month of Farn^ardhi (Feliriiary— March), and 
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;iro })Ionty in UnVilihulit (Maix'li — April) They arc dolicioxis, tender^ openloj^', 
sweet smelling, especially the Muds caUed n(k]ipM^ hdlmhuUn, \flhhen, 
tflcliah^ larg i mi^ dlid % eliu'agh^ They continue in season for two months 
longer. In the beginning of Bhar'iwar^ (August ) they eoine from Xasliinir, aiifl 
before tliey are out of season, plenty arc brought from Kabul ; during tlif^ 
month of Azar (November) they are imported by the caravans from 
Badaldishan, and continue to be had dining Bci'i (Docembei’.) Wlien they arc 
in season in Zahiilistan, good ones are also ohtainable in the Pan jab ; and in 
Bhahkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except d mi ug the 
forty cold days of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to bo had from 
Mhvrdlid (May) to Amtirddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked willi 
Kasiimir grapes during 8haJirhoa}\ Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir 
at one dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per winh. TJic 
Kashmirians bring thorn on them backs In conhjal baskets, which look very 
eiirious* From MiJir (September) till TJrdihhAd grapes come from Kabul, to- 
getlier with cherries,^ wMcii his Majesty calls nMJidU^ seedless pomegranates, 
ajiples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdalus, and aliiclias, &c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Saniarqancl even they 
bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Wlieiiever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or litlnar (lio calls 
the latter salras), the servants in charge j)lace before lum stands of fruits ; 
lie eats %htlle, but most is distii])utod. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excelloiico : melons of the first quality are marked witli 
a hue drawn round the top ; those of tlie second, with two lines , and so on 

In tins department Mausabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are employed; 
tlie pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d 

Tlie following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, <uid prices, of various fruits. 

A Tanhu FrmU, 

Af hf^mf melons, 1st quality, @ 2-| R. 
l)o , 2nd and ord do , @ 1 to 2'^ R, 

Kahul melons, ist do., @ 1 to l-J- R. 

Do, 2d do, @ ] to A R. 

Do , Sr.l do , ( 0 ) i to . , . . . f /?. 

^aniarc|and apples, 7 to 15 foi' 1 R. 

Quinces, 10 f.o 30 fur \ R 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for A R. 

Poniegraiiales, pe) to 15 


Kabul and European apples, 5 to 


10 for. 

Kaslmiir grapes, m/g . . , , 108 c/. 

Dates, per scr^ .10 c/* 

Eaisins, do. 9 c/. 

Alijosh (large raisins), do 9 c/ 

Plums, do 8 ('/, 

IQiiibaiii(dried apricots .9(7*, 8 d, 
Qaiidahar dry grapos, do , . , 7 f/. 


^ The oiigiiml Ins a word I ihU, which 
is ni to be ioiiml in our diciiouarioh. 

9 


It uiay 1)0 eorams. 

A town in iladakhrtlian. 
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,^tV, . c , , t . , , 0 , » . Id Olulgliiizali inits, jjer sri\ . , , , h rf 

^Iuiin<[(}a, do . , , C)'l fl >Sinjid (jiijuhes)^ do.. ....... 6-1 d 

Jujubes, do Sid. Pistachios, do , . 6 d 

Aliiioiids, witlioiit llio slioUjda 28 d. Jaiiz (iiiiis), do ........... . 4d r/ 

Po , ’vvith do., do. ......... . 11 Pilherts, do. » . . . . S d. 

Pisiachios, do. . c o., . S d. Hazel nuts, do. ...... ..... 2 } 

B TJ)r snetd fnuts of Iliudifstan. 

Ilangocs, pfi ]tii>}(hed^ up io 46 d Hslrd, . . . 

Phioapples, oii(‘ for . Ad Dates, per su'^ id 

Oiangos, i-\ro for Id Aiig’dlial, , . *” 

Fiigariaue^, two for Id Dehi, do Id, 

J‘ i Ivii lots, two for ..... . Id. Gulah, . . 

PLnitiUiiF^, do . Id Biiolsari, pe) ,vc/% ....... „ 4 d. 

Ifjr, per tSc'r, 2d Tarhiil, two lor . Id. 

Po'iK giMiicite^, //er mar, 80 to 100 d Paiiialali, per he}\ .......... 2d. 

Gl^a^a^, Ittoiur . Id Lahsaiirali, do Id. 

Pigs, yo7 wd', , . Id Giiiiildii, do , ............ 4 d 

]\Iulheiiy, do ... . 2d Haralirf, 4 d 

Cii^ta.iHl iipplos/ one for .... Id Tarri, . 

IMeloiib, ptr ruff^ 40 d. Bangali, two for . , = Id. 

"Waler melons, one 2 lu 10 d Gular, per -scr, 2d. 

Kdaini, pii he/ ^ Id Pilii, do . 2d. 

Sia]lm^d, do Id Barautah, 

I h'p’lial, do. ... 4 d Pivcir, do. ............... 4 d. 

Teihlu. do . 2d 


Mulherries and gulars are m season daring pineapples, oranges, 

'^ugarcane, l)ers,nsii is, hlielsari', gaiiuldus, deplmis during u ailer, jacMriiits, 
tarkniN, tigs, melons, lahsanras, karaliris, maliuwas, tendus, x^ilns, Larantalis, 
dm mg senrter ; and inangots, x^Pnitauis, daces, dolas, gulalis, x>oniogTanates, 
aiufxa^, Wciti riiielons, xnandlas, liangalis, k’liirius, pi^ars, during the rains. 

C Df led Fruits 

Puroarmts, one for 4 d Mak’haiici, pir , ....... 4 d. 

IVw Dciie^, .ser, 0 d Suxiyari, do . . 8 d 

do .... 8 d Ivanlgattiih, do 2d. 

Oliirruim lu, do 4 d 

Dates, Avalinits, cliiraum his, and kaidgattalis are in season during 
rMetuiaj ^ and coeoaiints, mak’hanA>s and snxjyaifs, during -tviuier. 

^ Tile oiigm.l1 says that custard apples 1 This seems a mistake of the MSS. The 
au‘ to he had throughout the whole year | lemark suits the next fnnt (melons). 

The Original does not mention the xnice. 
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D. Vegetalles. 


Palwal, per sir, ...... 

%d 

Kacbalii, per sir, .... 

'Id 

Gourd, one 

..... 2d. 

Obacbincla, do . 

..2d. 

Badinjan, per sir, 

Ihd. 

Surau, do 

.... Id. 

Turai, do. . . 

d. 

OfirTots do 

1 (I 

Eanduii, do 

Ud 

Sing’barab, do . 

ij d. 

Sonb, do. ........... 

lid. 

Salak, do 

.... -Id 

PetTi, do 

..... Usd 

Piiidiilu, do. . 

2d 

Karilali, do. , 


Seali, ...... . . 


Kakiirab, do 

nd. 

Kasoru do 

3d 


Surans and soalis are m season djxvm^ mnimer ; palwals, gourds, turais*; 
kaclidlus, cLacliiiidas, kaiiduris, seiibs, pet'lis, karilalis, kakuralis, luifl 
sjng’lidTalis during tlie raim ; and carrots, salaks, piiidalus, and Icasurus, 
during winter. Badinjans are to bo bad tbrougdiout the year. 


B Soar Fruits. 

Limes, four up to 1 Gliep, 

Aniaibct, do Id. Bijauia, one for S d 

Galgal, two up to Id. Anwlab, per sir, 2 


Limes and anwiabs are to bo bad in sunmier, tbu others during the 
rams. 

F Fruits somewhat acid. 

Ainbili, per sir, 2d. Kail,, four up to .... 1 

Badbai, one for Id Kuuku, 

Kamrak, four up to Id Pakar, per sir, .... ....... . \ d 

Narangi, two up to Id Karn^i, one for Id 

Mountain grapes, Labbira 

Jdiuan, pel sir, Id. Janbluri, five up to Id. 

Pli^sab, do. if- d. Garnab, o ............. . 

Karauiidci, do Id 

Kamraks and narangis are in season dining winter; ambib's, i^adbals, 
inoiiiitaiu-grapos, p’bdlsas, labbiras, during summer ; and kaits, pdkars^ 
kariuis, jauians, karaundas, jbanbbiris, during the ^am^. 

The fruits of Hnidiistan are either sweet, or subaeid, or sour ; eacdi kind 
is numerous Homo fruits also taste well when dry , oiliers as aliove 
described are used Avben eoidced. I shall give now a few details 

The Mangoe The Persians eaU this fruit Ffaglnalc, as ap])earb from a 
%mrso of Khiis} an.' This fruit is uinivaUed in colour, smell, and taste , an<l some 
of the of Timm and Iran place it above muskmolons mid g capes 

® T7d(? the foiirtli note on p 7 5 of my | text edition. 

The Onjiinal doe^ not iiieiilioii the piiee. 



